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ABSTRACT 


This  study  seeks  to  determine  whether  it  is  time  to  pursue  a  new  defense  strategy 
that  incorporates  ballistic  missile  defense.  It  reviews  the  historical  milestones  in  the 
missile  defense  debate  using  four  major  factors  that  influenced  decisions  on  strategic 
defense:  the  threat,  the  technology,  the  international  environment,  and  the  domestic 
environment.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  threats  that  US  leaders  have  sought  to 
counter  with  missile  defenses  are  determined  from  official  assessments,  such  as  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  National  Intelligence  Estimates.  The  technological 
feasibility  assessment  considers  each  prospective  system’s  ability  to  counter  those  threats 
and  the  cost  of  doing  so.  The  author’s  analysis  of  the  international  environment 
considers  the  international  community’s  reaction  to  various  American  attempts  to 
develop  and  field  missile  defenses.  Finally,  the  domestic  environment  analysis  focuses 
on  the  importance  of  players  such  as  Congress,  public  opinion,  the  role  of  scientists,  and 
the  role  of  the  President  and  his  administration  in  missile  defense  decisions.  The  author 
assesses  how  those  actors  have  supported  proposed  efforts  to  field  missile  defenses  in 
various  periods.  Finally,  this  analysis  examines  what  factors  persuaded  policy  makers 
that  missile  defenses  were  unnecessary,  undesirable,  or  impossible  in  the  past,  then 
determines  whether  current  circumstances  have  changed  enough  to  suggest  that  such 
systems  are  now  needed  and  within  reach.  This  study  finds  that  it  is  indeed  time  for  the 
US  to  pursue  a  strategy  that  includes  strategic  defense. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 

In  December  2001,  President  George  W.  Bush  announced  that  the  US  would 
withdraw  from  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  in  six  months,  making  it 
very  clear  that  he  and  his  administration  intended  to  deploy  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system.  Anticipating  the  end  of  the  treaty  and  its  constraints,  the  Administration 
reoriented  missile  defense  efforts  in  early  2001,  removing  the  distinction  between  theater 
missile  defense  (TMD)  and  national  missile  defense  (NMD)  in  order  to  field  a  layered 
and  integrated  system  capable  of  defending  against  a  small  ballistic  missile  attack.  The 
Bush  Administration’s  goal  is  to  provide  the  US  with  the  capability  of  protecting  itself 
and  its  forces,  friends,  and  allies  from  ballistic  missile  attack.  Yet,  despite  the 
praiseworthy  motives  behind  this  effort,  there  remains  significant  concern,  both 
internationally  and  domestically,  about  whether  moving  forward  with  missile  defense  is 
appropriate.  Technical  feasibility  and  cost  are  but  two  considerations  decision  makers 
must  take  into  account  on  a  program  of  this  magnitude  and  strategic  impact.  Others 
include  potential  effects  on  regional  conflicts,  the  impact  on  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  efforts,  and  whether  altering  the  US  national  strategy  to  incorporate 
missile  defenses  will  ultimately  enhance  or  jeopardize  the  nation’s  security. 

Research  Question 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  this  study  seeks  to  determine  whether  it  is  time 
to  pursue  a  new  defense  strategy,  one  that  incorporates  ballistic  missile  defense.  The  US 
has  consistently  conducted  research  and  development  activities  for  missile  defense  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Americans  have  confronted  the  question  of  whether  to  field 
missile  defenses  on  two  previous  occasions.  In  1975,  the  US  activated  “Safeguard,”  a 
missile  defense  system  employing  nuclear-armed  interceptors,  but  Congress  shut  it  down 
the  day  after  it  become  operational,  largely  because  of  the  limits  imposed  by  the  1972 
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ABM  Treaty.  A  second  confrontation  with  the  issue  resulted  from  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  speech  in  1983.  That  declaration  inspired  a 
vigorous  effort  to  develop  and  field  an  operational  system.  Yet,  despite  the  President’s 
full  support  and  billions  of  dollars  in  funding,  the  US  could  not  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  defeat  a  massive  nuclear  ballistic  missile  strike  from  the  USSR,  and  Reagan’s 
proposed  system  was  eventually  scaled  back  to  a  limited  research  and  development 
effort. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  presented  the  US  a  new  strategic  environment. 
Improving  relations  with  Russia  reduced  the  need  to  develop  a  shield  to  defend  the  nation 
against  a  massive  missile  attack.  However,  new  threats  arising  from  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  technology  to  states  hostile  to  American  interests  have  once 
again  raised  the  issue  of  whether  to  deploy  missile  defense  systems  capable  of  protecting 
not  just  the  troops  in  the  field,  but  the  US  itself 

Methodology 

This  analysis  will  examine  what  factors  persuaded  policy  makers  that  missile 
defenses  where  unnecessary,  undesirable,  or  impossible  in  the  past,  then  determine 
whether  current  circumstances  have  changed  enough  to  suggest  that  such  systems  are 
now  needed  and  within  reach.  Four  major  factors  are  considered:  the  threat,  the 
technology,  the  international  environment,  and  the  domestic  environment.  Looking  at 
each  of  these  factors  individually  and  together  will  determine  if  any  one  or  some 
combination  of  them  is  necessary  or  sufficient  to  move  decision  makers  toward  fielding  a 
missile  defense  system.  An  overall  threat  assessment  is  determined  from  the  expected 
range  of  given  actors’  ballistic  missiles,  the  potential  strategies  for  their  use  against  the 
US,  and  the  level  of  political  tension  between  the  US  and  those  actors.  Technological 
feasibility  is  determined  from  the  type  of  missile  defense  system  required  to  counter 
various  types  of  threats,  its  likelihood  of  development  and  finally  the  relative  costs  of 
various  systems.  The  response  of  various  governments  to  possible  US  missile  defense 
options  determines  the  international  environment.  Public  expectations.  Congressional 
responses.  Presidential  preferences,  and  special  interest  agendas  all  factor  into  the 
domestic  environment  analysis. 
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Information  for  this  analysis  comes  from  a  variety  of  sourees.  The  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  threats  are  determined  from  official  assessments,  sueh  as  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency’s  (CIA)  National  Intelligence  Estimates  (NIE).  The  technologieal 
feasibility  assessment  considers  the  eapability  of  systems  under  development  and  official 
cost  estimates  from  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
My  analysis  of  the  international  environment  considers  the  official  or  public  reactions  of 
leaders  in  the  international  community  to  various  American  attempts  to  develop  and  field 
missile  defenses.  Einally,  the  domestic  environment  analysis  focuses  on  the  importance 
of  players  such  as  Congress,  public  opinion,  the  role  of  scientists,  and  the  role  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  in  missile  defense  deeisions. 

Overview 

The  study  begins  in  Chapter  2  where  I  look  at  the  long  and  complicated  history  of 
missile  defense.  Seven  distinct  historical  periods  help  to  define  the  primary  elements 
under  consideration.  This  chapter  examines  the  two  previous  attempts  to  implement 
strategic  defenses.  Chapter  3  takes  an  in-depth  look  at  the  current  Bush  Administration’s 
position  on  missile  defense  both  before  and  after  the  2001  terrorist  attacks.  This  chapter 
sets  the  stage  for  the  analysis  that  follows.  In  Chapter  4,  I  carefully  examine  the  current 
environment  in  terms  of  the  four  factors  of  this  study  to  determine  what  kind  of  missile 
defenses  are  needed,  whether  sueh  systems  are  feasible  and  affordable,  how  the 
international  community  is  reacting  to  US  efforts  to  develop  missile  defenses,  and 
whether  the  American  public  will  support  this  effort.  In  Chapter  5,  I  conduct  a 
comparative  analysis  to  determine  how  these  factors  differ  from  the  past  eondition  to 
determine  whether  the  time  for  missile  defenses  has  finally  come.  This  study  finds  that  it 
is  indeed  time  for  the  US  to  pursue  a  strategy  that  includes  strategie  defense.  I  discuss 
the  implieations  of  that  finding  and  offer  some  policy  recommendations  for  the  way 
ahead. 
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Chapter  2 


Evolution  of  Missile  Defense 

The  missile  defense  eoneept  is  not  new.  It  began  in  World  War  II,  almost 
disappeared  during  the  Cold  War,  and  began  a  slow  eomebaek  in  the  early  1980s.  Today, 
it  eontinues  to  evolve.  Traeing  that  evolution  through  its  various  stages  provides  insight 
into  the  issues  today’s  leaders  faee  as  they  deeide  the  future  role  of  missile  defense  in  US 
national  defense  strategy.  The  stages  of  missile  defense  evolution  were  often  preeeded 
by  trigger  events  that  resulted  in  major  attitude  shifts  towards  missile  defense. 
Understanding  the  role  of  trigger  events,  and  their  relationship  to  the  four  faetors  in  this 
study,  will  provide  deeision  makers  the  baekground  neeessary  for  future  deeisions. 

US  Nuclear  Supremacy 

The  US  emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the  only  state  with  nuelear  weapons,  and 
it  was  unaeeustomed  to  its  new  role  as  the  leading  world  power.  The  Truman 
Administration,  therefore,  strove  to  define  the  US’s  role  in  this  new  strategie 
environment.  The  awesome  foree  of  the  atomie  bomb,  recently  demonstrated  against 
Japan,  held  the  promise  of  a  new  national  defense  strategy,  one  based  on  nuclear  rather 
than  conventional  deterrence.  In  the  years  following  the  war,  the  Soviet  threat  became 
ever  more  apparent,  and  President  Truman,  recognizing  the  need  to  demobilize  a  war 
weary  nation,  relied  on  US  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  the  large  Soviet  conventional 
armies.^  Nuclear  weapons  provided  a  cheap  alternative  to  large  standing  armies  in  both 
the  US  and  Europe. 

In  addition  to  nuclear  weapons.  World  War  II  saw  the  first  use  of  ballistic  missiles 
in  the  German  V-2.  The  allies  were  unable  to  defend  against  this  new  weapon.  In  fact, 
experts  believed  the  ability  to  bring  down  the  V-2  was  “beyond  the  scope  of 


'  Morton  H.  Halperin,  Nuclear  Fallacy:  Dispelling  the  Myth  of  Nuclear  Strategy  (Cambridge  Mass.: 
Ballinger  Publishing  Company,  1987),  7. 
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contemporary  technology.”  Yet,  the  ballistic  missile,  especially  if  paired  with  nuclear 
weapons,  was  a  potential  weapon  the  US  could  not  ignore. 

Despite  its  postwar  status  as  the  only  country  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  US 
clearly  recognized  the  potential  threat  posed  by  both  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  and  began  pursuing  methods  to  defend  against  those  threats.  The  1946  War 
Department  Equipment  Board  recognized  the  inevitability  of  intercontinental  range 
missiles  and  the  lack  of  defenses  to  intercept  them,  and  it  recommended  “the 
development  of  defensive  measures  against  atomic  weapons  be  accorded  priority  over  all 

•5 

Other  National  Defense  projects.”  The  Central  Intelligence  Group  (the  predecessor  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency)  claimed  in  a  1946  report  “that  every  other  Soviet 
program  has  been  subordinated  to  the  development  of  an  atomic  bomb... a  quantity  of 
such  bombs  could  be  produced  and  stockpiled  by  1956.”"^ 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  (USAAF)  Scientific  Advisory 
Group,  published  in  1945,  explored  several  different  active  defensive  measures  against 
missiles.^  The  report  claimed  that  the  same  methods  could  be  used  against  atomic  or 
ordinary  explosives  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  “to  hit  or  destroy  the  missiles  by  blast 
or  fragmentation  from  warheads  of  defensive  missiles.”^  Initially,  the  Army  concentrated 
defensive  efforts  on  antiaircraft  missiles  since  the  earliest  nuclear  threats  against  the  US 
were  from  airdropped  weapons,  while  the  USAAF  began  studying  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  problem  as  early  as  1946.^  The  establishment  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a 
separate  service  in  1947  set  off  a  series  of  roles  and  missions  debates  that  ultimately 


^  Kenneth  P.  Werrell,  Hitting  a  Bullet  with  a  Bullet:  A  History  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  College  of 
Aerospace  Doctrine,  Research,  and  Education  (Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  AU  Press,  2000),  1. 

^  War  Department,  War  Department  Equipment  Board  Report,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  29  May  1946),  8. 

^  Central  Intelligence  Group,  “Soviet  Capabilities  for  the  Development  and  Production  of  Certain  Types  of 
Weapons  and  Equipment,”  m  Assessing  the  Soviet  Threat:  The  Early  Cold  War  Years,  ed.  Woodrow  J. 
Kuhns,  available  from  http://www.odci.gov/csi/books/coldwaryrs/docs.html,  documents  1-45,  87. 

^  United  States  Army  Air  Forces,  Scientific  Advisory  Group,  Toward  New  Horizons:  SCIENCE,  the  Key  to 
Air  Supremacy.  Commemorative  Edition  1950-1992  (Headquarters  Air  Force  Systems  Command  History 
Office,  1992),  65-66.  Document  is  now  declassified. 

^  United  States  Army  Air  Forces,  Scientific  Advisory  Group,  65-66. 

^  Donald  R.  Baucom,  The  Origins  ofSDI,  1944-1983,  (  Lawrence  KS:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  1992),  1. 
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o 

determined  eaeh  serviee’s  role  in  missile  defense. 

Several  events  occurred  during  the  next  few  years  that  legitimized  and  focused  the 
threats  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles.  The  USSR  exploded  its  first 
atomic  device  in  August  1949  and  the  US  reacted  by  further  reducing  conventional 
spending  and  accelerating  its  nuclear  build-up.^  US  concerns  regarding  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  confirmed  in  June  1950  when  Soviet  advisors  were 
discovered  in  North  Korea. Hostility  towards  the  US,  combined  with  a  growing  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  capability,  confirmed  US  fears  that  the  USSR  was  challenging 
America’s  nuclear  monopoly.  American  leaders  reacted  by  tripling  the  US  defense 
budget  in  order  to  expand  the  nuclear  arsenal.  By  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  exploded 
its  first  air-droppable  thermonuclear  weapon  in  August  1953,  the  US  had  already  begun 
deploying  sensors  and  interceptors  to  meet  the  threat  from  Soviet  bombers.  US 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  were  also  in  development  and  officials 
assumed  the  USSR  was  developing  them  as  well,  making  missile  defense  research 
necessary. 

The  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  would  field  ballistic  missiles  continued  to  increase. 
The  16  March  1956  National  Intelligence  Estimate  predicted  the  Soviet  Union  would 
“devote  a  high  priority  to  the  development  of  offensive  missiles  and  that  it  will  begin  to 
stockpile  various  types  [medium  and  intermediate  range]. In  response,  the  Army 
began  adapting  its  Nike -Hercules  air  defense  missile  for  use  as  a  nuclear-tipped  anti- 
ballistic  missile  and  called  it  Nike-Zeus.^^  Its  goal  was  to  produce  a  “nation-wide 
defense  against  Soviet  ICBMs.”^^  In  addition  to  developing  needed  defenses,  the  Army 


*  Due  to  ongoing  roles  and  missions  debates  between  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Army  became 
responsible  for  missiles  without  wings,  considered  to  be  more  like  artillery;  and  the  Air  Force  became 
responsible  for  missiles  with  wings,  considered  more  like  aircraft  (Werrell,  2). 

^  B.  Bruce-Briggs,  The  Shield  of  Faith:  A  Chronicle  of  Strategic  Defense  from  Zeppelins  to  Star  Wars, 
(New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1988),  49. 

Ibid.,  49-50. 

"  Ibid. 

Ibid.,  85. 

‘Hbid.,  101. 

Donald  P.  Steury,  ed..  Intentions  and  Capabilities:  Estimates  on  Soviet  Strategic  Forces,  1950-1983, 
(Washington:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Intelligence,  1996),  24. 

Bruce-Briggs,  105. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  “Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Technologies,”  Strategic  Defenses, 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1986),  45. 
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also  attempted  to  justify  its  existence  and  funding  by  embracing  a  mission  related  to  the 
nuclear  strategy  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration/’  Eisenhower’s  “New  Look”  planned 
on  a  small  standing  force  and  low  defense  spending  by  relying  on  nuclear  weapons — a 
doctrine  later  known  as  massive  retaliation.  Missile  defense  provided  the  means  to 
keep  the  Army  relevant  in  a  nuclear-dominated  defense  establishment. 

Early  Army  attempts  to  move  the  system  into  production  received  Congressional 
support,  but  Eisenhower  expressed  doubt  about  capability  and  cost.'^  Though  military 
and  intelligence  officials  recognized  a  threat  and  believed  the  US  could  develop  the 
technology  to  counter  it,  and  though  the  early-Cold  War  environment  suggested  other 
nations  would  tolerate  the  US  pursuing  missile  defenses,  system  advocates  could  not 
overcome  the  concerns  inherent  in  the  domestic  environment,  in  this  case,  those  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Despite  concerns  regarding  the  feasibility  of  missile  defenses,  by  1957, 
Eisenhower  and  his  advisors  began  to  question  the  country’s  ability  to  withstand  a 
nuclear  attack.  Eisenhower  was  concerned  “that  the  picture  of  the  terrific  destruction 
resulting  form  a  nuclear  attack  warranted  taking  a  look  at  the  whole  matter  in  terms  of 
determining  how  much  destruction  the  United  States  and  its  people  can  absorb  and  still 
survive.”  President  Eisenhower  chartered  the  Gaither  committee  in  May  1957  to  study 
“active  and  passive  defense  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  population.”  Before 

the  committee  was  able  to  submit  its  report,  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  gave  its 

22 

warnings  increased  credibility. 

The  Threat  Confirmed 

The  USSR  announced  and  then  proved  its  ICBM  capability  to  the  world  with  the 
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launch  of  Sputnik  in  October  1957.  As  a  result,  the  official  threat  estimates  ehanged 
drastieally.  National  Intelligenee  Estimate  11-5-57  estimated  the  USSR  could  possibly 
have  an  intercontinental  range  missile  available  for  operational  use  in  1960  or  1961.^"^ 
“Absolute  weapons  coupled  with  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  delivery 

25 

systems  now  meant  absolute  U.S.  vulnerability  to  a  devastating  surprise  nuclear  attaek.” 

The  Gaither  Committee  presented  its  report  only  weeks  after  the  launch  and 
warned  of  the  “inadequaey  of  U.S.  defense  measures  designed  to  protect  the  civil 
population  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  country’s  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack.”  The  report  called  for  increases  in  both  aetive  and  passive  defense 
measures  to  proteet  both  retaliatory  capabilities  and  the  population.  Yet,  despite 
increased  emphasis  on  missile  defense,  not  everyone  believed  a  technologieal  answer  to 
the  ballistie  missile  threat  could  be  found. 

A  group  of  well-respeeted  and  well-positioned  scientists  opposed  to  missile 
defense  began  to  emerge.  By  the  mid-1950s,  this  group  “generally  believed  it  was 
impossible  to  intereept  an  ICBM  because  of  its  extremely  high  veloeity... Intercepting  a 

98 

target  moving  at  sueh  a  speed... was  tantamount  to  hitting  a  bullet  with  another  bullet.” 
Additional  eoneem  was  raised  when,  in  1958,  the  DoD’s  Reentry  Body  Identifieation 
Group  stated  that  multiple  warheads  could  defeat  Nike-Zeus,  its  radar  was  vulnerable, 
and  nuclear  explosions  in  the  upper  atmosphere  would  blind  its  radars.  Members  of  the 

30 

President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  supported  these  findings. 

Those  opposed  to  missile  defense  advoeated  continuing  research  and  development 
to  refine  the  technology  before  fielding  it.  Those  supporting  missile  defense  believed  it 
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was  important  to  procure  and  field  a  system,  even  though  it  might  not  be  perfeet,  in  order 
to  improve  it  more  quickly.  Despite  the  inereased  threat  represented  by  Sputnik, 
domestie  opposition  to  missile  defense  within  the  scientifie  and  politieal  eommunities 
continued  to  grow.  The  ranks  of  those  opposed  to  missile  defense  increased  as  additional 
Western  seientists  and  intelleetuals  worked  to  develop  arms  control  theory.  These 
theories  pushed  the  idea  not  of  defending  against  the  threat,  but  embracing  it  through  the 
concept  of  nuelear  deterrence  by  the  mid-60s  this  eoneept  matured  into  the  concept  of 
mutually  assured  destruction  (MAD).  According  to  the  logic  of  MAD,  an  effective 
defensive  capability  raises  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  is  therefore  destabilizing. 
Effeetive  defense  removes  the  threat  of  mutual  destruetion  by  protecting  one  side  from  a 
retaliatory  attaek,  inviting  that  side  to  eonduct  a  first  strike.  Likewise,  the  side  without 
missile  defense  has  an  incentive  to  conduet  a  preemptive  strike  before  a  missile  defense 
system  beeomes  operational.  The  rise  of  nuelear  deterrence  theory  did  not  end  the  search 
for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  Congress  continued  to  fund  researeh  and 
development  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  continued  to  eonduct  it. 

The  Office  of  the  Seeretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  attempted  to  eliminate  duplication 
between  the  serviees  and  to  eentralize  advaneed  researeh  programs  with  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958.  OSD  created  the  Advaneed  Researeh  Projeets  Ageney  and 
gave  it  “overall  responsibility  for  all  antimissile  and  earth  satellite  projects. The  Army 
received  the  responsibility  and  budget  for  Nike-Zeus,  while  the  Air  Foree’s  role  was 

-5C 

restrieted  to  “radar  and  data-handling.”  Money  for  Nike-Zeus  expenditures  continued 

36 

to  increase  during  the  late  1950s.  The  Army’s  1960  budget  request  ineluded  funds  to 
proeure  the  long  lead-time  items  neeessary  for  the  programmed  deployment  of  that 
system.  The  Army  continued  to  plan  for  deployment  despite  the  laek  of  a  suceessful 

38 

intereept  (the  first  was  in  Deeember  1961).  Onee  again,  domestic  concerns  became 
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important,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy  withheld  the  funds  Congress 
appropriated  for  production,  although  the  Army  did  receive  increased  development 
funds.  Cost,  technical  concerns,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  arms  control  options 
ultimately  prevented  the  Army  from  producing  and  fielding  Nike-Zeus."^° 

The  Missile  Gap 

John  F.  Kennedy’s  1960  presidential  campaign  focused  on  the  growing  perception 
of  a  missile  gap,  the  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  substantial  lead  on  the  US  in 
developing  and  deploying  ICBMs."^'  The  missile  gap  debate  resulted  from  several  factors 
including  a  1957  Democratic  National  Committee  report  charging  President  Eisenhower 
with  complacency  regarding  the  Soviet  missile  threat,  Soviet  bravado  following  the 
Sputnik  launch,  and  media  attention  resulting  from  the  launch  and  subsequent  leaks  about 
the  Gaither  report,  which  claimed  the  USSR  would  be  able  to  destroy  America’s 
retaliatory  capability  with  ICBMs  by  the  early  1960’s."^^  Complicating  matters,  Kennedy 
challenged  Eisenhower’s  defense  policies,  calling  for  more  flexible  defense  options 
including  an  increased  reliance  on  conventional  forces  in  order  to  avoid  escalating  to  the 
nuclear  level."^^  In  order  to  protect  fledgling  reconnaissance  capabilities,  Eisenhower  was 
unwilling  to  release  satellite  photographs  that  would  reveal  the  significantly  overstated 
nature  of  the  missile  gap."^"^  After  President  Kennedy’s  inauguration  in  January  1961, 
realizing  that  the  missile  gap  favored  the  US  rather  than  the  USSR,  the  new 
administration  made  few  initial  changes  in  its  approach  to  missile  defense."^^  Eike 
Eisenhower  before  him,  Kennedy  questioned  both  the  technical  feasibility  and  the  cost  of 
the  Nike-Zeus  program."^^  In  April  1961,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
recommended  $270  million  for  research  and  development,  but  refused  to  recommend 
deployment  funds  because  of  concerns  that  the  system  was  vulnerable  to  decoys. 
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jamming,  and  saturation."^^ 

Despite  the  administration’s  feasibility  concerns,  Nike-Zeus  tests  were  beginning 
to  achieve  success.  Between  June  1962  and  November  1963,  the  system  achieved  nine 
complete  and  three  partial  successes  against  Atlas  and  Titan  ICBMs.  Despite  these 
successes,  the  Kennedy  Administration  continued  to  doubt  the  technical  feasibility  and 
affordability  of  the  Nike-Zeus  system.  The  primary  concern,  voiced  by  Secretary 
McNamara  was,  “that  it  would  cost  the  United  States  considerably  more  to  offset  Soviet 
missiles  than  it  would  cost  the  Soviets  to  deploy  them.”"^^  By  1963,  McNamara  decided 
to  pursue  the  next  generation  Nike-X  rather  then  deploying  a  system  that  would  be 
obsolete  by  the  early  1970s.^°  The  Nike-X  program  included  continued  development  of 
the  Zeus  missile  by  upgrading  it  to  the  next  generation  Spartan,  developing  the  short- 
range,  high-acceleration  Sprint,  and  developing  advanced  radars  to  cue  them.^^  The 
Nike-X  system  was  the  first  US  system  based  on  a  layered  defense  concept. 

Secretary  McNamara’s  thinking  went  through  several  stages  as  he  refined  his 
views  on  missile  defense  and  nuclear  strategy,  and  he  increasingly  supported  the  concepts 
of  arms  control  and  MAD.  The  portion  of  the  scientific  community  opposed  to  missile 
defense  also  continued  to  make  their  voices  heard.  The  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists 

53 

came  out  in  1964  against  missile  defense  because  they  believed  it  reduced  stability. 
According  to  this  view,  the  US  and  USSR  faced  a  “dilemma  of  steadily  increasing 
military  power  and  steadily  decreasing  national  security.  It  is  our  considered 
professional  judgment  that  this  dilemma  has  no  technical  solution  (emphasis  in 
original).”^"^ 

Despite  growing  opposition,  deployment  of  a  missile  defense  system  looked 
promising  by  the  mid  1960s.^^  Many  Americans,  however,  were  unaware  of  the  entire 
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debate.  A  1964  public  opinion  poll  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  thought 
the  US  already  had  an  ABM  system  in  place. Administration  officials  continued  to 
defer  deployment  decisions,  and  by  1966,  the  list  of  reasons  not  to  field  the  Nike-X 
system  included  the  high  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War,  opposition  from  the  scientific 
community.  Congressional  apathy  towards  the  passive  defense  measures  needed  to 
protect  the  population  from  radioactive  fallout  caused  by  the  nuclear-tipped  interceptors, 
and  improving  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.^^ 

As  nuclear  strategy  evolved  through  the  mid  1960s,  so  too  did  the  threat.  In 
addition  to  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  China’s  first  nuclear  explosion  in  October  1964 
reintroduced  the  possibility  of  a  small  and  unsophisticated  threat  to  the  US,  something 
often  called  the  “Nth  country  threat.”  This  new  threat  caused  Secretary  McNamara  to 
reconsider  the  role  of  Nike-X.^^  Although  he  doubted  its  technical  ability  against  a  large 
number  of  missiles,  its  capability  was  worth  considering  against  the  limited  attack 
scenario  China  represented.  The  Defense  Department  began  to  consider  fielding  Nike-X 
using  a  building  block  approach;  the  system  would  initially  meet  the  Nth  country  threat 
and  could  later  be  expanded  to  meet  other  threats,  such  as  that  posed  by  the  USSR.^° 

Pressure  on  the  Johnson  Administration  to  deploy  a  missile  defense  grew 
throughout  the  late  1960s.^^  There  was  unambiguous  evidence  that  the  Soviets  were 
deploying  an  ABM  system.  Congress  continued  to  vote  money  to  deploy  Nike-X  despite 
the  Administration’s  objections,  and  the  JCS  supported  the  building  block  deployment 
approach  in  order  to  “reduce  casualties  in  the  event  of  full-scale  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.”^^ 

McNamara  proposed  a  compromise  position.  He  suggested  that  Johnson  invite 
the  Soviets  for  arms  control  talks  while  simultaneously  asking  for  money  in  the  FY  1967 
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budget  for  missile  defense  deployment  in  the  event  arms  control  negotiations  failed. 
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Johnson  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  the  administration  set  about  implementing  it  in  late 
1966.^"^  In  December,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  publicly  expressed  hope  that 
Washington  could  reach  agreement  with  Moscow  not  to  deploy  ABM  and  to  stop  the 
arms  race.  President  Johnson,  in  his  1967  State  of  the  Union  address,  discussed  pursuing 
an  agreement  with  the  USSR  not  to  deploy  ABM.  Additionally,  the  January  President’s 
Budget  called  for  $375  million  to  deploy  missile  defense  in  the  event  negotiations  failed. 
Finally,  in  June  1967  at  the  Glassboro  summit,  Johnson  approached  the  Soviets  with  the 
idea  of  banning  ABM  systems.  When  McNamara  explained  the  logic  of  assured 
destruction  and  the  dangers  of  defensive  systems.  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  discounted  it 
by  stating  simply,  “Defense  is  moral,  offense  is  immoral  Failure  to  engage  the 
Soviets  in  negotiations  meant  the  stage  was  set  for  the  deployment  of  a  missile  defense 
system. 

On  18  September  1967,  speaking  to  the  editors  of  United  Press  International  in 
San  Francisco,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  carefully  made  the  case  against  a  missile 
defense  system  designed  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat.^^  According  to  McNamara,  if  “the 
Soviets  decide  to  expand  their  ABM  deployment,  our  response  must  be  realistic.  There  is 
no  point  whatever  in  our  responding  by  going  to  a  massive  ABM  deployment  to  protect 
our  population  when  such  a  system  would  be  ineffective  against  a  sophisticated  Soviet 
offense.  Instead,  realism  dictates  that  we  then  must  further  expand  our  sophisticated 

f\l 

offensive  forces  and  thus  preserve  our  overwhelming  assured-destruction  capability.” 
McNamara  went  on  to  announce  the  administration’s  decision  to  field  a  missile  defense 
system  to  counter  the  Chinese  threat.  He  justified  the  decision  by  explaining  that  it  was 
a  thin  area  defense  against  the  Chinese  threat,  that  it  would  provide  additional  defense  for 
the  Minuteman  sites,  and  that  it  would  be  effective  against  accidental  launches. 
McNamara  ended  his  speech  by  warning  against  the  temptation  to  expand  this  thin 
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system  into  a  heavy  system  against  the  Soviet  threat.  Nike-X  was  now  Sentinel. 

As  eonceived,  the  Sentinel  system  consisted  of  17  sites,  including  one  each  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.™  Ten  of  the  15  continental  sites  were  in  or  near  major  US  cities.^' 
As  the  Army  began  the  site  survey  work  to  construct  the  system,  grassroots  opposition 
began  to  take  shape.  Time  Magazine  captured  the  tone  of  this  opposition  when  it 
reported:  “In  areas  where  ABM  facilities  might  be  situated,  there  have  been  angry 
citizens’  meetings  and  demonstrations  that  the  Pentagon’s  representatives  have  been 
unable  to  nullify.  The  protesters  resent  such  use  of  desirable  sites,  fear  that  the  missiles 
might  be  unsafe  and,  furthermore,  insist  that  their  presence  would  make  the  host 
community  a  special  target  for  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  war.”  Public  opposition  soon 
gained  support  from  other  missile  defense  opponents  in  the  scientific,  academic,  and 
intellectual  communities.  Together  they  created  enough  pressure  to  influence  President 

79 

Nixon  to  reconsider  plans  for  Sentinel  deployment. 

The  Nixon  Administration  requested  a  program  review  immediately  after  taking 
office  in  January  1969.™  The  President  opted  to  refocus  Sentinel  from  the  thin  city 
defense  that  the  Johnson  Administration  envisioned  to  a  system  designed  to  meet  three 
objectives:  protect  ICBMs  against  direct  attack  by  the  USSR,  defend  the  population 
against  an  Nth  country  attack,  and  finally,  protect  against  accidental  launches. The 

n/i 

program  was  renamed  Safeguard  to  emphasize  the  changed  objectives. 

Nixon’s  announcement  ushered  in  the  ABM  debate  of  1969.  The  ongoing 
Congressional  battles  regarding  deployment  were  just  one  aspect  of  the  widening  debate 
on  missile  defense.  Congress  had  become  concerned  about  missile  defense  in  the  early 
1960s  when  money  appropriated  for  it  and  other  major  defense  programs  went  unspent, 
and  many  Congressional  members  now  believed  their  traditional  roles  and 
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responsibilities  were  eroding/^  These  coneems,  combined  with  growing  public 
discontent  with  the  Vietnam  War  in  particular  and  the  government  in  general,  caused 
ABM  to  become  a  symbol  of  all  that  was  wrong  with  big  government.  The  debate 
culminated  on  6  August  1969  with  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Hart-Cooper  Amendment.  If 
passed,  the  amendment  would  delete  Safeguard  deployment  authority  while  retaining 
funds  for  research,  development,  and  testing.  Under  Senate  rules,  the  resulting  50-50 
tie  vote  automatically  defeated  the  Amendment,  however.  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
elected  to  vote,  making  the  final  count  50  for  and  51  against,  so  Safeguard  deployment 
proceeded.^^ 

President  Nixon’s  strategic  arms  policy  revolved  around  the  desire  to  improve  the 
nation’s  strategic  force  structure,  including  missile  defense,  so  that  he  could  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  from  a  position  of  strength.  The  Hart-Cooper  Amendment  defeat, 
therefore,  strengthened  the  President’s  position  in  future  arms  control  talks  with  the 

0-5 

Soviet  Union.  Once  the  Congressional  debate  over  missile  defense  was  resolved,  the 
USSR  offered  to  negotiate,  and  on  25  Oct  1969,  Nixon  announced  acceptance  of  a  Soviet 
invitation  for  exploratory  strategic  arms  talks.  As  the  talks  continued  through  1970, 
funding  for  Safeguard  continued,  but  many  in  the  administration  viewed  it  solely  as  a 
bargaining  chip  for  the  ongoing  arms  control  talks.  The  system,  however,  remained 
virtually  undeployable  because  of  continuing  public  opposition.  On  the  eve  of  the  ABM 
(Anti-Ballistic  Missile)  Treaty,  domestic  opposition  continued  against  missile  defenses, 
and  the  technology  was  generally  accepted  by  decision  makers  as  only  capable  against  a 
small  and  unsophisticated  threat  as  represented  by  China. 
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The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 

Following  years  of  negotiations,  the  US  signed  the  ABM  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 

Union  on  26  May  1972.  In  it,  each  side  agreed  “not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM 

systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land- 

based.”  The  treaty  was  of  unlimited  duration  (although  reviewed  every  five  years)  and 

each  side  retained  the  right  to  withdraw  with  six  months  notice  if  its  “supreme  interests” 

were  jeopardized.  On  the  same  day.  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT  I)  Interim 

Agreement  was  signed,  freezing  land-based  ICBMs  at  the  levels  reached  on  each  side  as 

of  1  July  1972.  “From  the  U.S.  perspective,  the  SALT  I  agreements  effectively 

institutionalized  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD),  for  while  placing 

severe  and  strict  limitations  on  ABM  systems,  they  set  no  comparable  restrictions  for 

offensive  systems.”  MAD  had  its  origins  in  Bernard  Brodie’s  landmark  work  The 

Absolute  Weapon,  published  in  1946.  In  it  he  outlined  the  concept  of  absolute 

vulnerability  and  its  key  concepts:  no  defense  against  the  bomb  existed  or  could  be 

created,  cities  were  the  only  logical  targets,  military  superiority  did  not  matter  as  long  as 

the  other  side  had  enough  to  destroy  you,  and  the  purpose  of  armed  forces  had  changed 

80 

from  warfighting  to  deterrence. 

During  ABM  Treaty  negotiations,  US  representatives  ensured  Safeguard 
remained  compliant,  and  consequently,  deployment  continued.^®  The  system  protected 
the  150  missiles  in  the  Grand  Forks  missile  complex  and  provided  limited  area  defense  of 
the  central  US.^^  However,  the  momentum  for  missile  defense  had  died.  Restricted  to  a 
single  site  that  could  provide  only  limited  protection  for  a  small  portion  of  the  offensive 
force  structure  and  population,  the  decision  to  shutdown  the  site  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  After  discovering  that  the  Defense  Department  planned  to  close  the  site  in  two 
years,  its  inability  to  cope  with  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  and  other  technology  concerns. 


“Treaty  Between  The  United  States  Of  America  And  The  Union  Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  On  The 
Limitation  Of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems,”  26  May  1972,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  22  April  2002, 
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Congress  voted  to  elose  it  one  day  after  it  achieved  operational  status. 

Closing  the  Safeguard  site  did  not  completely  end  the  Army’s  interest  in  missile 
defense.  However,  the  emphasis,  shifted  “from  developing  deployable  systems  to 
research  and  development  aimed  at  maintaining  America’s  technological  edge  in  the  area 
of  missile  defenses  and  to  hedge  against  a  possible  Soviet  breakthrough.”  Instead  of 
defense,  reliable  and  survivable  command,  control,  and  communications  (C3)  became 
critical  to  enable  battle  management  during  a  nuclear  exchange  and  thereby  assure 
destruction.^"^  Missile  Defense  expenditures  fell  from  approximately  $1  billion  per  year 
(in  1980  dollars)  during  the  1960s,  to  less  than  $100  million  per  year  by  1980.^^ 
Ultimately,  the  ABM  Treaty  became  an  international  norm  against  missile  defense,  and 
every  dimension  of  the  decision  to  field  an  operational  system  was  seen  as  negative.  The 
threat  was  too  large,  technology  was  not  good  enough,  and  it  was  domestically 
unacceptable  to  deploy  missile  defenses. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

President  Reagan’s  March  1983  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  speech 
attempted  to  put  the  focus  of  national  defense  strategy  on  protecting  people  instead  of 
relying  on  deterrence  and  the  logic  of  MAD.^^  His  vision  went  beyond  protecting 
Americans;  he  also  believed  that  Soviet  citizens  had  a  right  to  defend  themselves. 
Reagan’s  vision  represented  a  complete  rejection  of  MAD  and  the  search  for  “a  new 
strategic  and  political  relationship  between  the  superpowers.”  His  vision  included 
developing  defensive  capabilities  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  offensive 
reductions.^* 

Reagan’s  road  to  SDI  began  in  the  1970s.  During  an  unplanned  speech  at  the 
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1976  Republican  convention,  he  expressed  his  strong  dislike  for  offensive  based  nuclear 
deterrence,  challenging  everyone  to  find  a  way  to  keep  the  world  from  nuclear 
destruction.^^  A  tour  of  NORAD  in  1979  further  refined  his  views. After  touring  the 
facility  and  receiving  briefings  on  its  tracking  and  warning  capabilities,  he  was  sobered  to 
realize  that  there  was  no  protection  for  US  citizens  against  missile  attacks.  A  few  days 
later,  his  campaign  staff  produced  Policy  Memorandum  Number  3,  a  proposal  for  a  new 
updated  missile  defense  system.  He  continued  that  effort  after  taking  office  in  1981  by 
establishing  an  ad  hoc  group  consisting  of  members  of  his  staff,  scientists  specializing  in 
defense  technology,  and  military  experts  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  pursuing  missile 
defense. On  8  January  1982,  the  group  briefed  the  President  that  missile  defense  was 
both  possible  and  affordable.  Reagan  responded  favorably,  and  all  that  remained  was 
to  determine  when  to  go  ahead  with  the  concept.  When,  in  early  1983,  the  JCS  “adopted 
a  position. .  .that  called  for  a  new  concept  of  deterrence  with  greater  emphasis  on  strategic 

1 03 

defense,”  Reagan  knew  the  time  was  right. 

Reagan’s  1983  speech  began  a  revival  of  interest  in  and  money  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  research  and  development.  Following  a  year  of  studying  how  best  to 
implement  the  President’s  plan,  the  Defense  Department  created  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  (SDIO)  to  conduct  research  and  development. The  SDIO 
conducted  research  into  a  wide  variety  of  technological  possibilities  through  the 
remainder  of  the  1980s.  Advances  were  made  in  areas  such  as  lasers,  miniaturization, 
and  computer  processing.  However,  before  developers  could  employ  any  of  these 
advances  in  missile  defense  systems  and  bring  those  systems  to  the  deployment  decision 
point,  the  Cold  War  world  and  SDl  began  to  come  apart. 

The  Cold  War  Ends 

By  1991,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  diminishing  Soviet  threat  put  more 
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focus  on  new  threats,  sueh  as  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruetion  (WMD) 
and  the  potential  for  accidental  or  unauthorized  launeh/®^  Former  CIA  director  James 
Woolsey  eaptured  the  essence  of  the  new  threat  in  1993,  “we  have  slain  a  large  dragon. 
But  we  live  now  in  a  jungle  filled  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  in 
many  ways,  the  dragon  was  easier  to  keep  track  of.”'°^  The  Iraqi  Scud  attacks  during  the 
Gulf  War  served  as  a  warning  of  things  that  might  eome.  SDI  would  have  eventually 
required  the  US  to  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  the  lessening  of  the  Russian 
threat  meant  that  the  US  no  longer  needed  to  foeus  on  a  robust,  national-level  system. 
Now  American  planners  could  turn  their  attention  to  developing  a  limited  system  capable 
of  protecting  against  smaller-scale  strikes  anywhere  on  the  globe.  The  George  H.  W. 
Bush  Administration,  therefore,  reoriented  the  goal  of  SDI  and  called  the  new 
architecture  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes  (GPALS).'^^ 

The  Clinton  Administration  reduced  the  goal  of  missile  defense  even  further  in 
1993  by  eliminating  its  global  aspects  and  making  defense  against  shorter-range  theater 
missiles  its  number  one  priority.  The  threat  assessments  of  the  mid-1990s  justified  the 
Clinton  Administration’s  stance.  The  1995  National  Intelligence  Estimate  found  there 
was  no  threat  to  the  eontinental  US  or  Canada  before  2010  and  that  there  would  be  time 
for  intelligence  agencies  to  deteet  development  in  time  to  take  action.  National  missile 
defense  remained  unacceptable  internationally  as  long  as  the  ABM  Treaty  remained  in 
effeet.  Theater  missile  defense  systems,  however,  were  accepted  both  domestieally  and 
internationally,  and  informed  eitizens  in  the  US  and  other  developed  nations  believed  the 
teehnology  was  worth  pursuing  to  provide  proteetion  for  deployed  troops. 

The  Rumsfeld  Report 

The  1998  Commission  to  Assess  the  Ballistie  Missile  Threat,  chaired  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  disagreed  with  the  1995  NIE,  finding  that  there  was  an  alarming  proliferation 
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problem. North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  China,  and  Russia  were  exporting  teehnology,  and 

this  inereased  the  risk  that  ballistic  missiles  could  be  launched  against  the  US,  possibly 

with  little  warning.  The  validity  of  the  1995  NIE  was  again  put  in  doubt  when  Korea 

launched  a  3-stage  missile  in  1998,  demonstrating  intercontinental  range  and  the  staging 

technology  necessary  for  an  ICBM  capable  of  reaching  the  The  1999  National 

Intelligence  Council  Report  entitled  “Foreign  Missile  Development  and  Ballistic  Missile 

Threat  to  the  United  States  through  2015”  found  that  proliferation  “has  created  an 

immediate,  serious,  and  growing  threat  to  U.S.  forces,  interests,  and  allies,  and  has 

112 

significantly  altered  the  strategic  balances  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.” 

Concerns  about  the  rising  threat  prompted  Congress  to  take  action.  They  had 
already  passed  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  establishing 
“as  policy  the  deployment  of  missile  defenses  [TMD]  to  protect  U.S.  forward-deployed 
troops  and  U.S.  allies  against  shorter-range  missiles.”  By  1999,  Congress  demanded 
national  level  systems  in  addition  to  the  existing  theater  systems,  and  it  passed  the 
National  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1999,  calling  for  the  US  to  deploy  effective  national 
missile  defenses  “as  soon  as  is  technologically  possible.”''"^ 

Meanwhile  domestic  attitudes  regarding  NMD  were  moving  towards  toleration  in 
some  quarters  and  to  acceptance  in  others.  Additionally,  technological  breakthroughs 
and  the  fact  that  the  threats  against  which  defensive  systems  would  be  directed  were 
small,  renewed  optimism  that  missile  defense  would  soon  be  feasible. 
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Chapter  3 


Bush’s  New  Strategic  Framework 

The  George  W.  Bush  Administration  came  to  office  in  2001  with  the  goal  of 
fundamentally  changing  the  “balance  of  terror  mentality”  that  he  said  existed  during  the 
Cold  War  and  continued  to  operate  for  years  after  it  ended.  On  1  May  2001,  in  a  speech 
to  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  National  Defense  University,  President  Bush  called  for  a 
move  away  from  the  Cold  War  theories  of  massive  retaliation  codified  by  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  towards  a  new  strategic  framework  based  on  “active  nonproliferation, 
counterproliferation  and  defenses.”"^ 

He  also  called  for  a  new  concept  of  deterrence  based  not  just  on  offensive  forces, 
but  on  both  offensive  and  defensive  forces.  He  asserted  that  defensive  forces  “can 
strengthen  deterrence  by  reducing  the  incentive  for  proliferation.”  He  also  announced  the 
US  commitment  to  “change  the  size,  the  composition,  the  character  of  our  nuclear 
forces,”  and  to  “exploring  technologies  and  basing  modes  to  determine  what  form 
defenses  will  take,  and  when  they  will  be  deployed.”  Additionally,  the  President 
promised  to  conduct  that  exploration  in  conjuntion  with  Congress  and  with  friends  and 
allies  facing  similar  threats.  The  President  closed  by  stating,  “1  want  to  complete  the 
work  of  changing  our  relationship  from  one  based  on  a  nuclear  balance  of  terror,  to  one 
based  on  common  responsibilities  and  common  interests.”^ 

Following  the  speech,  the  Bush  Administration  sent  representatives  to  allied 
capitals  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  Canada  to  begin  discussing  methods  of  creating 
the  envisioned  framework.  The  primary  reason  for  the  visits  was  to  convince  friends 
and  allies  to  “look  at  deterrence  in  a  new  way.”  The  arguments  the  Administration 
used  on  these  visits  are  typified  by  a  lecture  State  Department  representtive  Dr.  Kerry 
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Kartchner  delivered  in  Deeember  2001  where  he  identified  several  reasons  former 
approaches  to  deterrence  may  not  always  be  adequate  against  the  current  threat.  These 
factors  include  the  assertion  that  leaders  of  rogue  states  are  potentially  more  risk  prone, 
that  there  are  fewer  communication  channels  to  reach  them,  that  their  cultural  values  are 
not  always  well  understood,  that  the  stakes  involved  may  be  asymmetrical,  and  finally 
because  leaders  of  rogue  states  may  think  there  is  more  to  lose  by  not  acting.  The  trips 
to  consult  with  allies  began  in  early  May  2001,  and  by  mid-May  Pentagon  spokesman. 
Admiral  Craig  Quigly,  when  asked  the  status  of  the  trips,  responded  that  reactions  to  the 
proposals  were  mixed.  He  noted  that  views  were  clearly  exchanged  and  concerns 
noted,  although  they  tended  to  vary  from  country  to  country.  Finally  he  stressed  that 
the  consultative  process  was  iterative  and  that  the  views  and  concerns  raised  during  the 
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discussions  would  be  factored  into  the  Administration’s  thinking. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  12  July  2001,  Bush’s  National  Security 
Advisor,  Condoleezza  Rice,  stressed  that  the  continuing  discussions  with  the  allies  and 
Congress  were  proving  to  be  “substantive,  respectful  and  educational.”  On  the  same 
day.  Lieutenant  General  Ronald  T.  Kadish,  Director  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Organization,  laid  out  the  Bush  platform  for  missile  defense  during  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  goal  of  missile  defense  is  to  develop  a 
“layered  defense  that  provides  multiple  engagement  opportunities  along  the  entire  flight 
path  of  a  ballistic  missile.”  In  contrast  to  the  theater  and  national  missile  defense 
phases  begun  in  the  early  1990s,  program  emphasis  shifted  to  building  on  technical 
progress  by  fully  funding  development  and  testing,  aggressively  pursuing  integration  of 
air-,  land-,  sea-,  and  space-based  systems  to  build  an  effective  layered  missile  defense. 
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and  conducting  more  realistic  test  seenarios.'^^  Kadish  went  on  to  stress  that  the  new 
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program  does  not  define  a  speeific  architecture,  or  proeurement  or  deployment  dates. 
Flexibility  designed  into  the  program  will  allow  deployment  of  various  weapons  and 
sensors  as  needed  to  meet  evolving  threats.  The  loss  of  distinction  between  national 
missile  defense  (NMD)  and  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  had  far  reaehing  implieations 
for  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  Bush  Administration  made  elear  its  belief  that  the  treaty 
would  have  to  be  changed  or  abandoned  altogether  as  testing  for  the  new  programs  eame 
eloser  and  eloser  to  violating  its  intent.  As  the  Administration  began  working  with 
Russia  to  determine  the  future  of  the  treaty,  it  stressed  that  it  no  longer  viewed  Russia  as 
an  enemy  and  there  should  be  a  better  way  for  the  two  countries  to  work  together,  both  on 
the  missile  defense  issue  and  on  arms  reduetions.  National  Security  Advisor 
Condoleezza  Rice  stressed  that  offensive  and  defensive  measures  are  related  sinee  “they 
are  both  elements  of  a  new  way  of  security,  which  is  lower  levels  of  offensive  forees  on 
lower  stages  of  alert,  so  that  there's  less  danger  of  aeeident,  or  unauthorized  release, 
missile  defenses  aimed  at  speeifie  limited  threats,  and  that  we  get  out  of  a  foree  structure 
that  really  eame  out  of  a  time  when  we  worried  about  a  Soviet  mareh  aeross  Europe  that 
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would  lead  then  to  nuelear  war.” 

The  projeeted  threat  has  ehanged  signifieantly  from  the  1995  National 
Intelligenee  Estimate  (NIE).  The  unelassified  version  of  the  National  Intelligenee  Elpdate 
for  2002,  published  in  Deeember  2001  (first  available  in  classified  form  in  September 
1999),  forecasts  that  by  2015  the  EIS  will  likely  faee  ICBM  threats  from  North  Korea, 
Iran,  and  possibly  Iraq  unless  their  politieal  orientations  change  signifieantly.  It  also 
finds  US  interests,  forees,  and  allies  already  face  significant  overseas  threats  from  short- 
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and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles.  While  projecting  Russia’s  nuclear  forces  will 
decline  with  or  without  arms  control,  it  predicts  that  China  will  likely  increase  its  nuclear 
forces  several  times  over,  although  those  forces  will  remain  less  capable  than  those  of  the 
US  or  Russia.  The  report  also  notes  that  nonstate  actors  such  as  terrorists,  insurgents,  and 
extremist  groups  have  expressed  an  interest  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Finally,  the 
report  states  that  the  chance  “a  missile  with  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  will  be  used 
against  US  forces  or  interests  is  higher  today  than  during  the  Cold  War,  and  will  continue 
to  grow  as  the  capabilities  of  potential  adversaries  mature. 

The  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  published  30  September  2001 
documented  the  US  military’s  role  in  meeting  those  threats.  It  stated,  “The  highest 
priority  of  the  U.S.  military  is  to  defend  the  Nation  from  all  enemies.  The  United  States 
will  maintain  sufficient  military  forces  to  protect  the  U.S.  domestic  population,  its 
territory,  and  its  critical  defense-related  infrastructure  against  attacks  emanating  from 
outside  U.S.  borders,  as  appropriate  under  U.S.  law,  U.S.  forces  will  provide  strategic 
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deterrence  and  air  and  missile  defense  and  uphold  U.S.  commitments  under  NORAD.” 
This  report  moves  beyond  its  predecessor  by  calling  not  just  for  research  and 
development  but  for  deployment  of  missile  defense. 

In  order  to  implement  the  directed  changes  to  the  missile  defense  program. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  announced  the  redesignation  of  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO)  as  the  Missile  Defense  Agency  (MDA)  on 
4  January  2002.  This  change  reflected  the  increased  emphasis  on  missile  defense  by 
the  Bush  Administration.  The  Secretary  also  provided  the  direction  necessary  to  meet  the 
top  four  priorities,  including  employment  of  layered  defenses  to  intercept  missiles  in  all 
phases  of  their  flight  against  all  ranges  of  threats,  fielding  elements  of  the  overall  system 
as  soon  as  practicable,  developing  and  testing  technologies,  and  using  prototype  and  test 
assets  to  provide  early  capability,  if  necessary. In  order  to  meet  these  priorities,  the 
Agency  will  pursue  what  it  calls  promising  technologies  such  as  kinetic  and  directed 
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energy  kill  meehanisms  and  various  deployment  options  ineluding  land,  sea,  and  air  to 
“hasten  the  fielding  date  of  an  effeetive,  reliable,  and  affordable  system.”  The  final 
goal  is  to  develop  and  deploy  missile  defenses  that  “will  meet  the  growing  threat  and 
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provide  the  earliest  possible  fielding  date  of  effeetive  defensive  capabilities.” 

The  congressional  response  to  the  President’s  speech  split  along  party  lines. 
Representative  Richard  Gephardt,  the  House  Minority  Leader,  speaking  for  the 
Democratic  opposition,  claimed  the  President  “by  announcing  his  intent  to  move  forward 
with  as  yet  unproven,  costly  and  expansive  national  missile  defense  systems”  was 
“jeopardizing  an  arms  control  framework  that  has  served  this  nation  and  the  world  well 
for  decades. Democrats  also  made  clear  that  the  Bush  missile  defense  plans  could 
become  “a  defining  point  of  contention  between  the  two  parties. The  issue  had  the 
potential  of  another  debate  not  unlike  the  one  played  out  in  1969. 

Public  support  for  the  concept  tends  to  be  strong  unless  fielding  a  system  “means 
diverting  substantial  resources  from  other  pressing  societal  needs,  building  a  system  that 
works  poorly,  or  aggravating  international  tensions. An  ABC/Washington  Post 
survey  conducted  11-15  January  2000  reflected  that  80  percent  of  the  respondents 
supported  building  a  missile  defense  system. Of  those  supporting  missile  defenses,  37 
percent  said  they  would  oppose  it  if  the  cost  were  between  $60  and  100  billion,  while  33 
percent  claimed  they  would  oppose  it  if  scientists  raised  doubts  about  its  ability  to 
completely  protect  the  US.  Finally,  39  percent  said  they  would  oppose  it  if  it  would 
create  a  new  arms  race.'"^"^  According  to  a  CBS  News/New  York  Times  poll  from 
conducted  9  through  11  September  2000,  14  percent  of  respondents  did  not  know  if  the 
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US  possessed  a  missile  defense  system  and  58  pereent  believed  the  US  already  had  a 
system  in  place The  US  public  remained  largely  indifferent  to  threats  against  their 
homeland  until  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  on  11  September  2001  confirmed  that 
there  are  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against 
America  and  its  citizens. 

Impact  of  Terrorist  Attacks  on  Bush’s  Missile  Defense  Plan 

The  terrorist  bombings  that  destroyed  the  Word  Trade  Center  on  1 1  September 
2001  did  not  stop  the  debate  about  missile  defense.  If  anything,  they  reopened  the  debate 
about  possible  threats  to  the  US.  Although  the  1999  NIE  came  out  two  years  before  the 
attacks  and  recognized  the  potential  for  such  an  attack,  it  focused  on  traditional  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  rather  than  on  the  unconventional  nature  of  the  actual  attack. 
“Several  other  means  to  deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  the  United  States  have 
probably  been  devised,  some  more  reliable  than  ICBMs  that  have  not  completed  rigorous 
testing  programs.  For  example,  biological  or  chemical  weapons  could  be  prepared  in  the 
United  States  and  used  in  large  population  centers,  or  short-range  missiles  could  be 
deployed  on  surface  ships.  However,  these  means  do  not  provide  a  nation  the  same 
prestige  and  degree  of  deterrence  or  coercive  diplomacy  associated  with  ICBMs. 
Because  of  the  unconventional  nature  of  the  attack,  questions  were  raised  about  the 
nature  of  the  threat  facing  the  US.  One  side  of  the  debate  claims  that  missile  defense 
would  not  have  stopped  the  airplanes  from  hitting  the  towers  and  that  terrorists  will 
continue  to  use  similar  low  technology  methods  to  strike  the  US,  making  missile  defense 
unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  money  that  could  be  better  spent  on  other  methods  of 
homeland  defense.  As  Representative  John  F.  Tierney  (D-  Mass)  put  it,  “This  type  of 
incident  . .  .is  much  higher  on  the  list  of  threats  than  anything  the  president  would  address 
with  his  national  missile  defense  program.”^"^^  Senator  Carl  Fevin  (D-Mich)  raised  this 
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very  issue  during  a  hearing  before  the  International  Security,  Proliferation,  and  Federal 
Services  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  in  February  2000, 
saying,  “Now,  I  don't  think  there  has  been  enough  attention  paid  to  the  entire  mix.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  see  what  all  the  threats  are,  the  range  of  threats,  including  missiles, 
but  that  we  also  understand  the  most  likely  threats,  what  would  defend  against  them  and 
where  our  resources  are  being  placed,  as  well  as  what  the  impact  of  those  means  of 
delivery  are  because  that  is  also  important.  It  is  not  just  that  a  truck  is  more  likely  than  a 
missile  but  what  would  be  the  impact  if  it  were  a  missile,  rather  than  a  truck— that  also  has 
to  be  put  into  the  calculus.  But  there  hasn't  been  nearly  enough  attention  paid  to  that 
portion  of  what  you  are  telling  us,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  the  missile  part  of  what  our  report 
focused  on.”^"^^ 

The  other  side  of  the  debate  is  captured  by  Baker  Spring,  an  F.M.  Kirby  Research 
Fellow  in  National  Security  Policy  in  the  Kathryn  and  Shelby  Cullom  Davis  Institute  for 
International  Studies  at  The  Heritage  Foundation.  Spring  identifies  nine  reasons  he 
believes  missile  defense  remains  important: 

1 .  There  is  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  a  “balanced  national  security  policy  that 
addresses  the  full  array  of  threats  to  American  lives,  including  the  expanding 
threat  posed  by  ballistic  missiles.” 

2.  There  is  no  homeland  defense  without  missile  defense. 

3.  There  is  no  current  defense  against  missile  attack. 

4.  Missile  attack  will  be  far  more  destructive  that  the  September  1 1  assaults. 

5.  Terrorist  groups,  not  just  states,  have  the  means  to  buy  ballistic  missiles. 

6.  Missile  defenses  are  needed  to  shield  the  US  from  retaliation  should  it  take 
action  against  terrorist-harboring  states. 

7.  Terrorist  missile  attacks  cannot  be  deterred. 

8.  “Nuclear  retaliation  is  not  appropriate  for  every  kind  of  attack  against 
America.” 
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9.  “The  United  States  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  address  both  the  missile  threat 
and  terrorism. 

Philip  H.  Gordon  and  Michael  O’Hanlon,  Senior  Fellows  at  the  Brookings 
Institute,  take  the  argument  a  step  further  by  looking  at  the  type  of  missile  defense  they 
see  as  appropriate.  In  their  view,  “the  attacks  reinforce  the  case  for  missile  defense,  but 
only  for  a  defense  limited  in  size  and  scale,  and  deployed  in  a  way  that  does  not  threaten 
other  great  powers. .  .The  lesson  of  the  terrorist  attacks  is  not  that  the  U.S.  should  abandon 
all  missile  defense  plans.  Rather,  it  should  pursue  a  limited  long-range  missile  defense 
within  a  framework  that  reassures  Russia  and  China  and  that  does  not  hinder  other  efforts 
to  defend  the  U.S.  against  threats  that  are  even  more  imminent.”'^® 

Despite  the  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September  2001  and  the  ongoing  war  against 
terrorism,  the  Bush  Administration  continues  to  pursue  a  new  strategic  framework  with 
Russia.  On  13  November  2001,  Presidents  Bush  and  Putin  issued  a  joint  statement 
regarding  this  new  relationship. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  current  levels  of  our  nuclear  forces  do  not  reflect 
the  strategic  realities  of  today.  Therefore,  we  have  confirmed  our 
respective  commitments  to  implement  substantial  reductions  in  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  On  strategic  defenses  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  have 
agreed,  in  light  of  the  changing  global  security  environment,  to  continue 
consultations  within  the  broad  framework  of  the  new  strategic 
relationship.  On  nonproliferation  matters,  we  reaffirm  our  mutual 
commitment  to  the  Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons  Conventions,  and 
endorse  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  next  day.  Bush  announced  unilateral  arms  reductions,  cutting  the  number  of  US 
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nuclear  warheads  from  7,200  to  between  1,700  and  2,200  over  ten  years.  The  Nuclear 
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Posture  Review  that  was  made  publie  9  January  2002  announeed,  that  to  eomply  with  the 
President’s  direction,  the  US  would  retire  the  Peacekeeper  ICBM,  remove  four  Trident 
submarines  from  nuclear  service,  retain  no  capability  to  return  the  B-1  bomber  to  a 
nuclear  role,  and  download  warheads  from  operationally  deployed  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs.  Reductions  would  be  accomplished  over  several  years,  reaching 
approximately  3,800  by  fiscal  year  2007,  with  the  remaining  reductions  complete  by 
fiscal  year  2012/^"^  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  also  introduced  the  concept  of  a  New 
Triad  to  “reduce  our  dependence  on  nuclear  weapons  and  improve  our  ability  to  deter 
attack  in  the  face  of  proliferating  WMD  capabilities.”'^^  The  new  triad  will  consist  of 
offensive  strike  systems  (both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear),  defenses  (both  active  and 
passive),  and  a  revitalized  defense  infrastructure,  “bound  together  by  enhanced  command 
and  control  (C2)  and  intelligence  systems. The  traditional  Cold  War  triad  may 
become  just  one  piece  of  the  new  triad  designed  to  meet  a  broader  range  of  threats  than 
the  Cold  war  triad  alone. 

After  consulting  with  governments  around  the  world,  the  US  announced 
13  Dec  2001  that  it  was  “providing  formal  notification  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
Treaty. President  Putin’s  reaction  was  that  the  withdrawal  "presented  no  threat  to 
Russia's  security,"  but  was  a  "mistake,"  he  then  went  on  to  offer  nuclear  weapon  cuts 
comparable  to  those  already  announced  by  Bush.  The  response  from  other  countries 
was  similar.  Many  expressed  concerns  over  the  perceived  US  lack  of  respect  for  arms 
control  agreements  and  tendency  to  act  unilaterally.'^^  On  24  May  2002,  the  US  and 
Russia  signed  a  treaty  to  cut  each  state’s  nuclear  warhead  arsenal  from  over  6,000  to  less 
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than  2,200/^*^  Additionally,  Bush  and  Putin  announced  their  intention  to  form  a  joint 
committee  to  develop  NMD.'^' 

The  domestie  response  to  the  terrorist  attaeks  centers  around  defining  the  greater 

of  the  two  threats — ballistie  missiles  or  low  teehnology  methods  of  attack.  Generally 

Americans  have  become  more  aware  of  their  own  vulnerability  to  a  variety  of  threats.  A 

reeent  Gallup  Poll  found  that  support  for  missile  defense  is  growing.  The  4  through 

6  February  2002  poll  shows  51  pereent  “saying  the  federal  government  should  spend  the 

money  necessary  to  develop  a  system  to  defend  the  United  States  from  nuelear  missiles,” 
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up  from  41  percent  holding  the  same  view  19  through  22  July  2001. 

The  teehnology  involved  with  missile  defense  has  not  changed  sinee 
11  September  2001.  The  organizational  changes  begun  prior  to  the  attacks  continue  to 
take  shape  as  the  Missile  Defense  Ageney  realigns  the  program  from  a  theater  and 
national  foeus  to  an  integrated  program  foeus.  As  the  possibility  of  deployment  rises,  the 
focus  of  the  missile  defense  debate  is  likely  to  shift  from  the  need  for  missile  defense  to 
the  teehnologies  available  to  meet  the  need.  Those  favoring  missile  defense  stress  the 
importance  of  information  learned  from  both  failed  and  suceessful  tests.  Those  opposed 
call  attention  to  test  failures  and  claim  the  tests  are  not  conducted  against  realistie 
scenarios.  “By  early  2000,  only  about  a  third  of  all  US  hit-to-kill  interceptor  tests  had 
succeeded,  although  the  sueeess  rate  had  increased  dramatically  in  the  previous  year. 
The  most  important  question  is  not  whether  hit-to-kill  intereeptors  will  work  on  the  test 
range — they  probably  will — but  rather  whether  they  will  do  so  if  an  opponent  deploys 
c  ountermeasures .  ” ' 
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May  2002,  available  from  http://reuters.com/news_article.jhtml?type=politicsnews&StoryID=1007238. 

'®'  Ibid. 

Mark  Gillespie,  “Nearly  Half  of  Americans  Content  With  Level  of  Defense  Spending,”  27  February 
2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  27  February  2002,  available  from 
http://www.gallup.eom/polFreleases/pr020227.asp. 

Dean  A.  Wikening,  “Ballistic  Missile  Defence  and  Strategic  Stability,”  Adelphi  Paper  334,  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2000),  25. 
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Chapter  4 


Is  it  Time  for  Missile  Defense? 

Before  determining  whether  a  missile  defense  system  should  be  fielded,  it  is 
neeessary  to  determine  what  type  of  system  is  under  eonsideration.  Many  of  the  missile 
defense  debates  spring  from  this  laek  of  definition.  Those  supporting  missile  defense 
often  speak  of  a  limited  system  designed  to  defeat  a  limited  threat.  Those  opposed  to 
missile  defense  often  cite  concerns  about  the  cost  of  building  an  impenetrable  shield 
against  a  massive  attack.  Roger  Handberg,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Interim 
Department  Chair  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida,  defines  three  categories  of  people 
in  regards  to  missile  defense. Believers  “desire  NMD  deployment  as  soon  as  possible 
without  equivocation  in  the  largest  configuration  feasible,”  Wilsonians  “reject  NMD 
technology  due  to  its  capacity,  in  their  judgment,  to  increase  the  possibility  of  war,”  and 
finally,  pragmatists  “repeatedly  reweigh  their  choices  in  light  of  changing  international 
circumstances  and  technology  issues.”  Believers  and  Wilsonians  are  so  far  apart  that 
they  are  unable  to  reach  a  compromise  position.  Their  arguments  are  often  value  based, 
“where  one  sees  enhanced,  security,  the  other  perceives  heightened  danger.”  Both 
believers  and  Wilsonians  believe  that  successful  NMD  would  free  the  US  from  fear  of 
retaliation,  but  they  view  the  result  of  that  freedom  differently — Wilsonians  see  an 
aggressive  US  while  believers  see  an  empowered  US.  Finally,  Handberg  argues  that  the 
pragmatists  balance  the  two  sides  and  ultimately  determine  the  level  of  support  for 
missile  defense  at  any  particular  moment  in  time. 

Although  Congress  and  the  Bush  Administrations  have  pushed  to  field  a  missile 
defense  system,  policy  makers  and  security  analysts  still  debate  whether  the  US  needs 
such  a  system  and,  if  so,  what  kind  is  appropriate.  Using  Handberg’s  terminology,  most 
of  them  are  pragmatists  that  have  not  landed  firmly  in  the  believer  or  Wilsonian  camp. 
Each  of  the  four  elements  discussed  so  far  (threat,  technological  feasibility,  international 
environment,  and  domestic  environment)  represents  a  dimension  of  this  debate.  All  of 

Roger  Handberg,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  and  the  Future  of  American  Security:  Agendas,  Perceptions, 
Technology,  and  Policy,  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Praeger,  2002),  157. 
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them  are  interrelated,  making  it  difficult  to  analyze  any  one  in  isolation.  Moreover,  the 
range  of  potential  threats  various  missile  defense  advocates  want  to  counter  is  large  and 
varied.  Threats  from  state  actors  include  Russia,  with  its  large  nuclear  arsenal;  China, 
with  a  small  but  growing  arsenal;  states  with  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles  and  possibly 
nuclear  warheads;  and  states  that  may  acquire  ballistic  missiles  in  the  future.  Some 
missile  defense  advocates  are  also  concerned  about  threats  from  non-state  actors  such  as 
terrorists  and  missile  system  operators  who  might  launch  their  weapons  accidentally  or 
without  authorization. 

This  chapter  will  consider  each  of  these  elements  in  terms  of  the  actors  that 
represent  some  level  of  threat  to  the  US  in  an  attempt  to  find  those  areas  where  missile 
defense  can  be  ruled  out  as  unnecessary  and  those  where  missile  defense  should  be 
considered  or  pursued.  I  will  first  outline  the  various  types  of  threat  the  US  faces,  then 
look  at  the  technical  feasibility  of  various  proposed  systems  in  terms  of  both  capability 
and  cost,  and  finally  discuss  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  field  that  system  given  the 
existing  domestic  and  international  environments. 

Threat 

To  differentiate  between  the  potential  ballistic  missile  threats  facing  the  US,  Table 
1  identifies  several  possible  actors  ranging  from  a  near  peer  competitor  to  an  unknown 
actor  with  only  a  single  missile.  This  taxonomy  is  based  on  the  relative  size  of  the  threat 
from  each  actor  and  on  that  actor’s  ability  to  hit  the  US  by  2015  with  a  ballistic  missile  as 
determined  by  the  National  Intelligence  Council’s  (NIC)  December  2001  “Foreign 
Missile  Developments  and  the  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  Through  2015.”^^^  Each  actor’s 
potential  strategy  for  using  these  missiles  against  the  US  is  also  considered. 


National  Intelligence  Council,  “Foreign  Missile  Developments  and  the  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  Through 
2015”,  December  2001,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  1 1  January  2002,  available  from 
http://www.cia.gov/nic/pubs/other_products/Unclassifiedballisticmissilefinal.htm. 
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Table  1 

Actors  and  Threats 


Russia 

China 

Emerging 

ICBM  Capable 

States^ 

Emerging 

Ballistic 

Missile 

Capable 

States'’ 

Terrorist 

Accidental  or 

Unauthorized 

Launch 

Size 

Very  Large 

Medium 

Small 

Small 

Unknown 

Small 

Long  Range 

High 

High 

Small 

None 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Short  Range 

High 

High 

High 

Low-High 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Potential 

Strategies 

Against  the 

US 

Strategic 

Deterrence 

Strategic 

Deterrence 

and  Theater 

Access  Denial 

Theater  Access 

Denial 

Theater 

Access  Denial 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Political 

Tension 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low-High 

High 

Unknown 

“  North  Korea  and  Iran,  and  possibly  Iraq'“ 


The  Carnegie  Non-Proliferation  Project  counts  30  nations  as  fielding  some  type  of  ballistic  missile  in  addition  to  the  5  ICBM 
capable  states  previously  noted. 


When  considered  from  the  perspective  of  size,  Russia  clearly  presents  the  largest 
threat  by  far  to  the  US.  The  Russian  arsenal  of  4,000  warheads  greatly  outstrips  the 
approximately  100  held  by  China.  The  emerging  ICBM-capable  states  are  projected  to 
possess  only  a  few  missiles  with  intercontinental  range  by  2015.  Although  the  other 
emerging  states  are  not  expected  to  have  intercontinental  range  weapons,  they  may  be 
able  to  threaten  US  forces,  friends,  or  allies  within  range  of  their  existing  systems. 
Terrorists  are  not  expected  to  use  ballistic  missiles.  Finally,  the  potential  for  an 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  is  a  small  but  real  possibility. 

The  second  threat  category  on  Table  1  reflects  what  range  of  missile  each  actor 
has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  launch.  According  to  the  NIC  Report,  only  Russia  and 
China  have  demonstrated  an  operational  ICBM  capability.  Of  the  three  potential  ICBM- 
capable  states,  only  Korea  has  come  close  to  demonstrating  intercontinental  range  with 
the  1998  launch  of  a  Taepo  Dong-1  missile,  resulting  in  an  overall  assessment  of  a  small 
long-range  threat  from  these  countries.  The  other  emerging  states  are  not  expected 


Carnegie  Non-proliferation  Projeet,  “World  Missile  Chart,”  25  February  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  30 
May  2002,  available  from  http://www.eeip.org/files/projeets/npp/resources/ballistiemissileehart.htm. 

NIC,  Dec  2001. 
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achieve  intereontinental  range  in  the  near-term,  resulting  in  a  threat  assessment  of  none. 
The  range  possibilities  for  the  final  two  actors  in  Table  1  are  unknown.  Russia  maintains 
the  most  advanee  TBM  foree  in  the  world  and  China  has  a  robust  TBM  force  and  is 
inereasing  its  TBM  force  against  Taiwan,  giving  these  two  countries  high  assessments  in 
short-range  systems  also.  Some  emerging  ICBM-eapable  states  also  possess  enough 
short-range  systems  to  warrant  a  high  rating,  but  the  large  number  of  states  in  this 
eategory  requires  a  mixed  assessment  of  “low  to  high”,  refieeting  differenees  between 
speeifie  states  and  the  amount  of  foreign  support  they  reeeive.  Aeeording  to  the  NIC, 
“States  with  emerging  missile  programs  inevitably  will  run  into  problems  that  will  delay 
an  frustrate  their  desired  development  timelines. .  .Most  emerging  missile  states  are  highly 
dependent  on  foreign  assistanee  at  this  stage  of  their  development  efforts,  and  disturbanee 
of  the  technology  and  information  flow  to  their  programs  will  have  diseernible  short-term 
effeets.  The  ready  availability  of  assistance  from  multiple  sourees,  however,  makes  it 
likely  that  most  emerging  missile  states  will  be  able  to  resolve  sueh  problems  and 
advanee  their  missile  programs,  albeit  with  a  slippage  in  development  time.” 

The  threat  of  nuelear  war  between  the  US  and  Russia  deelined  following  the  Cold 
War,  but  the  proliferation  of  ballistie  missiles  and  nuelear  weapons  eontinued.  Aeeording 
to  the  most  reeent  National  Foreign  Intelligenee  Board  Report,  “proliferation  of  ballistie 
missile-related  teehnologies,  materials,  and  expertise... has  enabled  emerging  missile 
states  to  aeeelerate  missile  development,  aequire  new  eapabilities,  and  potentially 
develop  even  more  eapable  and  longer-range  future  systems.”  Although  proliferation 
means  more  states  have  aceess  to  nuelear  weapons  and  ballistie  missiles,  it  does  not 
automatieally  imply  those  states  intend  to  use  them  against  the  US.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  US  must  remain  vigilant  in  determining  whieh  states  are  likely  to 
proliferate  and  what  their  intent  is  towards  the  US.  As  the  number  of  players  inereases, 
the  opportunity  for  mistakes  also  inereases.  Although  many  of  the  states  under 
diseussion  have  only  small  numbers  of  weapons  or  missiles,  the  destruetive  power  of  just 
one  weapon  means  the  US  eannot  afford  to  get  it  wrong.  As  a  result,  believers  prefer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  eaution,  finding  in  proliferation  ample  justifieation  for  missile  defense. 
Pragmatists  prefer  a  more  realistic  assessment  in  order  to  weigh  more  aecurately  the  eost 
of  missile  defense  against  other  priorities.  Wilsonians  prefer  attempts  to  reduee  these 
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threats  through  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  efforts. 

Despite  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  capable 
states,  many  of  them  continue  to  see  a  role  for  these  weapons.  US  decision  makers  need 
to  understand  the  reasons  these  states  proliferate  in  order  to  accurately  assess  the  threat  to 
the  US  and  then  to  determine  the  role,  if  any,  for  missile  defense.  There  are  many 
reasons  states  choose  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  A  1995  RAND  report  identifies 
several  possibilities,  including  internal  security  concerns,  deterring  US  intervention  by 
coercing  allies  or  preventing  total  defeat  in  war,  gaining  prestige,  and  gaining  hard 
currency  from  the  sale  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. States  have  similar  reasons  for 
acquiring  ballistic  missiles,  including  prestige,  coercive  diplomacy,  and  deterrence. 

Since  each  state  proliferates  for  reasons  unique  to  its  situation,  it  is  difficult  to 
break  them  into  precise  categories.  Many  of  the  reasons  cited  above  have  little  to  do  with 
the  US,  specifically.  US  leaders  must  recognize  this  fact  and  realize  that  they  may  have 
little  influence  on  a  state’s  proliferation  decision  when  that  decision  includes  such  things 
as  internal  security,  prestige,  or  the  need  for  hard  currency.  Even  though  the  US  may  not 
be  able  to  influence  a  state’s  decision  to  proliferate,  American  leaders  must  be  aware  of 
how  states  that  do  opt  to  proliferate  could  use  those  weapons  against  the  US.  Two 
potential  strategies  exist:  strategic  deterrence  and  theater  access  denial. 

Strategic  deterrence  refers  to  the  ability  a  state  has  to  dissuade  another  from  using 
its  nuclear  arsenal,  usually  by  threat  of  counter-strike.  Strategic  deterrence  is  typified  in 
the  long-standing  relationship  between  the  US  and  Russia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
relationship  with  China.  The  US’s  ability  to  massively  respond  to  a  first  strike  by 
emerging  ICBM-capable  states  makes  this  relationship  one  not  of  MAD,  but  one  more 
closely  resembling  assured  destruction.^^'  It  is  unlikely  these  states  are  interested  in 
trying  to  deter  a  US  first  strike.  Without  missile  defense,  a  state  with  a  few  ICBMs  is 
capable  of  hurting  the  US,  but  not  destroying  it.  The  important  question,  therefore,  is 

Dean  Wilkening  and  Kenneth  Watman,  Nuclear  Deterrence  in  a  Regional  Context,  (Santa  Moniea, 

Calif.:  RAND,  1995),  31-35. 

™  National  Intelligence  Council,  “Foreign  Missile  Developments  and  the  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  to  the 
United  States  Through  2015,”  September  1999,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  27  February  2002,  available  from 
http://www.cia.gov/cia/publications/nie/nie99msl.html. 

Forrest  E.  Morgan,  “Ballistic  Missile  Defense:  Flying  in  the  Face  of  Offensive  Technological 
Dominance”  paper  presented  at  the  43rd  International  Studies  Association  Annual  Convention,  New 
Orleans,  LA,  27  Mar  2002,  5. 
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whether  the  US  ean  deter  these  states  from  a  strike  against  the  US.  How  other  states  view 
US  eredibility  is  eritieal.  The  eredibility  of  the  US  to  respond  to  a  nuelear  or  other 
weapon  of  mass  destruetion  strike  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  However,  well-known 
US  coneerns  regarding  eollateral  damage  may  aetually  contribute  to  an  underestimation 
of  US  credibility  in  response  to  a  conventional  ICBM  strike  or  even  to  a  missile  armed 
with  a  chemical  or  biological  warhead.  It  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that  a  state  may 
decide  the  US  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  is  not  credible  and  that  the  US  will  essentially 
self-deter  even  after  a  single  ICBM  strike.  The  terrorist  attacks  on  II  September  2001 
and  lack  of  US  nuclear  response  may  have  erroneously  reinforced  this  view. 

The  second  possible  strategy  for  using  ballistic  missiles  against  the  US  is  to  deny 
access  to  a  given  theater  of  operations.  Ballistic  missiles  with  less  than  intercontinental 
range  threaten  deployed  US  troops  and  allies  within  range  of  those  systems  instead  of 
civilians  or  military  forces  located  in  the  US.  These  missiles,  unlike  ICBMs,  have  been 
used  in  conflict  with  both  conventional  and  chemical  warheads.  There  are  several  ways 
these  weapons  could  be  used  to  deny  theater  access.  Threatening  to  strike  potential  allies 
in  a  particular  region  if  they  allow  basing  or  overflight  could  deter  those  states  from 
granting  the  US  access,  making  it  more  difficult  for  American  forces  to  operate  in  the 
region.  If  US  allies  cannot  be  deterred  from  allowing  access,  ballistic  missiles  could  be 
used  to  attack  ports  and  staging  areas,  again  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  US  to  bring 
forces  into  the  theater.  Chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapons  might  be  particularly 
effective  at  slowing  the  flow  of  forces  and  material  into  a  theater.  Finally,  if  US  forces 
are  already  in  the  theater  of  operations,  ballistic  missiles  could  be  used  not  just  to  deter 
allies  or  to  prevent  access,  but  to  actually  hit  American  forces  and  allies.  The  goal  would 
likely  be  to  cause  a  large  number  of  casualties  in  an  effort  to  get  the  US  to  pull  out  of  the 
region. 

Robert  Walpole,  National  Intelligence  Officer  for  Strategic  and  Nuclear  Programs 
at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  agrees  that  ballistic  missiles  can  be 
used  as  either  political  or  military  weapons.  He  testified  that  “acquiring  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  armed  with  WMD  will  enable  weaker  countries  to  do  three  things  that 
they  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  do;  deter,  constrain,  and  harm  the  United 
States... Some  of  these  systems  may  be  intended  for  their  political  impact  as  potential 
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terror  weapons,  while  others  may  be  built  to  perform  more  speeifie  military  missions, 
facing  the  United  States  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  motivations,  development  timelines, 
and  resulting  hostile  capabilities.  In  many  ways,  such  weapons  are  not  envisioned  at  the 
outset  as  operational  weapons  of  war,  but  primarily  as  strategic  weapons  of  deterrence 
and  coercive  diplomacy.”'^^ 

Political  tension  is  the  final  category  of  threat  to  consider.  Since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  tension  between  the  US  and  Russia  has  continued  to  lessen  and  is  today 
assessed  as  low.  Their  evolving  relationship-what  the  Bush  Administration  refers  to  as  a 
new  strategic  framework-recognizes  that  neither  country  plans  to  destroy  the  other. 
Although  the  capability  for  mutual  destruction  still  exists,  the  imperatives  driving  it  do 
not.  The  US-Russia  relationship  continues  to  be  on  based  on  strategic  deterrence. 
Although  the  leaders  of  the  two  states  talk  of  moving  away  from  MAD,  since  neither 
assumes  the  other  will  immediately  destroy  it  if  the  chance  arises,  MAD  still  defines  the 
relationship,  just  not  with  a  hair  trigger. 

Although  the  strategic  relationship  between  the  US  and  China  is  also  stable,  the 
political  tension  between  the  US  and  China  is  assessed  as  medium  because  of  the 
uncertainties  regarding  Taiwan,  specifically  the  potential  use  of  short-  and  medium-range 
missiles  for  theater  access  denial  in  the  event  of  conflict. 

The  political  tension  between  the  US  and  the  emerging  ICBM-capable  states  is 
high,  as  evidenced  by  President  Bush’s  comments  referring  to  these  states  as  an  “axis  of 
evil.”  The  assessment  for  the  emerging  ballistic  missile  capable  states  again  varies 
from  low  to  high  depending  on  the  specific  state  under  consideration.  Political  tension 
with  terrorists  is  high  by  definition  and  unknown  for  the  final  actor. 

Table  2  provides  an  overall  assessment  of  the  threat  each  of  the  Table  1  actors 
presents,  taking  into  account  the  size  and  range  of  its  missile  forces,  the  strategies  that 
actor  would  likely  employ,  and  the  political  tension  between  that  actor  and  the  US. 


Senate,  Ballistic  Missiles:  Threat  and  Response:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
106*  Cong.,  2st  sess.,  1999,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  16  March  2002,  available  from 
http://frwebgate. access. gpo.gov/cgi-bin/getdoc.cgi?dbname=106_senate_hearings&docid=f:56777.wais. 

President  George  W.  Bush,  “State  of  the  Union  Address,”  29  January  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  30 
May  2002,  available  from http://whitehouse.gOv/newsreleases/2002/01/20020129-ll.html. 
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Table  2 

Overall  Threat 


Russia 

China 

Emerging 

ICBM  Capable 

States 

Emerging 

Ballistic 

Missile 

Capable 

States 

Terrorist 

Accidental  / 

Unauthorized 

Launch 

Overall 

Threat 

Low 

Medium 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Despite  the  range  and  size  of  Moseow’s  missile  foree,  improving  relations  with 
Washington  suggest  that  the  threat  of  a  Russian  missile  attaek  against  the  US  or  its 
deployed  forees  is  low.  China’s  long-range  missiles  continue  in  their  role  of  strategic 
deterrence,  and  yet  the  tension  regarding  Taiwan  results  in  a  medium  threat  assessment. 

As  with  China,  the  most  likely  threat  from  the  next  two  actors  on  Table  2, 
emerging  ballistic  missile  capable  states  (including  those  that  may  soon  have  ICBMs), 
stems  from  a  theater  access  denial  scenario.  Because  of  the  higher  tension  between  the 
states  with  ICBMs,  that  threat  is  assessed  as  medium  while  that  of  the  non-ICBM 
emerging  states  is  low  to  medium.  The  threat  from  the  final  two  actors  on  Table  2  is 
assessed  as  low.  Although  the  horror  of  terrorist  attacks  was  brought  home  to  the  US  in 
September  2001,  the  likelihood  of  their  using  ballistic  missiles  against  the  US  is  actually 
low.  According  to  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Board  Report,  nonstate  actors  such 
as  terrorists  are  more  likely  to  use  nonmissile  delivery  systems  to  attack  US  territory, 
since  they  are  cheaper,  easier,  more  reliable,  more  accurate,  and  do  not  automatically 
identify  their  point  of  origin. 


Technological  Feasibility 

The  threats  discussed  above  range  from  the  very  large  to  the  very  small  and  from 
those  designed  to  deter  large  missile  strikes  to  those  designed  to  deny  US  access.  The 
varied  nature  of  these  threats  means  that  no  single  type  of  missile  defense,  short  of  a 


Senate,  Ballistic  Missiles:  Threat  and  Response:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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global  shield  capable  of  destroying  all  missiles  of  every  type,  is  going  to  be  effective  at 
countering  all  of  them.  This  study  examines  three  types  of  missile  defense.  Robust 
missile  defense  would  consist  of  a  nearly  perfect  shield  capable  of  destroying  close  to 
100  percent  of  missiles  launched  from  any  size  threat.  Limited  missile  defense  would  be 
capable  of  destroying  a  limited  number  of  intercontinental  range  missiles.  Theater 
missile  defense  would  probably  be  unable  to  destroy  intercontinental  range  missiles,  but 
would  be  very  capable  of  destroying  large  numbers  of  shorter-range  missiles.  Table  3 
identifies  the  types  of  missile  defenses  required  to  counter  the  probable  strategies 
addressed  in  Tables  1  and  2  and  the  technological  feasibility  and  cost  of  those  defenses. 
Gray  shading  represents  the  situations  where  missile  defense  is  either  not  feasible 
(Russia)  or  not  cost  effective  (terrorist,  accidental,  or  unauthorized). 


Table  3 

Types  of  Missile  Defense  Required 


Russia 

China 

Emerging 

ICBM 

Capable 

States 

Emerging 

Ballistic 

Missile 

Capable 

States 

Terrorist 

Accidental  or 

Unauthorized 

Launch 

Overall  Threat 

Low 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Type  of  Missile 

Defense 

Required 

Robust 

Limited- 

Robust  and 

Theater 

Limited  and 

Theater 

Limited  and 

Theater 

Limited  and 

Theater 

Limited  and 

Theater 

Technologically 

Feasible? 

No 

Maybe 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Cost 

Extremely 

High 

High 

Medium  - 

Low 

Medium  - 

Low 

Medium  - 

Low 

Medium  -  Low 

The  ABM  Treaty  successfully  codified  two  distinct  classes  of  national  missile 
defense  systems  and  specifically  banned  a  robust  missile  defense  capability  against 
strategic  nuclear  missiles.  A  1974  protocol  to  the  Treaty  reduced  the  number  of 
authorized  sites  from  two  to  one,  further  limiting  the  level  of  defense  each  nation  could 


“Treaty  Between  The  United  States  Of  America  And  The  Union  Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  On  The 
Limitation  Of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems,”  26  May  1972,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  22  April  2002, 
available  from  http://www.state.gov/www/global/arms/treaties/abm/abm2.html. 
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produce.  The  protocol  specified  that  the  site  could  protect  either  the  national  eapitol  or 
a  single  ICBM  field.  The  Treaty’s  restrictions  only  applied  to  missile  defense  against 
strategic  nuclear  missiles;  other  types  of  missile  defenses  were  permissible.'^^  During  the 
1991  Gulf  War,  the  use  of  the  Army’s  Patriot  missile  to  attempt  to  destroy  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles  demonstrated  the  potential  of  the  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  coneept.  By 
1997,  the  US  and  Russia  agreed  that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  not  applicable  to  TMD  systems 
as  long  as  they  did  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  other  side’s  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  size  of  the  threat  is  an  important  faetor  leaders  must  consider  when 
determining  whieh  type  of  system  is  required  to  meet  that  threat.  The  type  of  system 
required  to  meet  the  Russian  threat  is  very  different  from  the  system  needed  to  defend 
against  numerieally  smaller  threats  such  as  those  represented  by  terrorists  or  accidental 
launehes.  The  possibility  of  different  threats  from  various  loeations  also  affects  the  type 
of  system  needed.  The  Reagan  Administration’s  early  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
eoncept  envisioned  a  protective  shield  that  would  protect  the  US  from  a  massive  attack. 
Despite  twenty  years  of  researeh  and  spending  estimated  at  $123.5  billion  (FY  2000 
constant  dollars)  the  US  has  not  developed  or  deployed  a  missile  defense  system  capable 
of  defeating  a  massive  attack. Barring  a  technological  breakthrough,  sueh  a  robust 
system  remains  infeasible  for  the  foreseeable  future,  regardless  of  available  funding. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  feasibility  of  fielding  a  system  to  eounter  the 
Russian  threat,  it  is  also  important  to  eonsider  the  impact  on  the  Ameriean-Russian 
relationship  of  fielding  non-treaty-compliant,  limited  NMD  or  TMD  systems.  Wilsonians 
feared  that  any  missile  defense  system  outside  the  parameters  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
jeopardize  strategie  stability  and  undermine  all  arms  eontrol  agreements,  but  they  were 
wrong  on  both  counts.  After  abrogating  the  Treaty,  the  US  and  Russia  met  in  Mareh 
2002  to  diseuss  an  “agreement  on  lowering  the  current  levels  of  offensive  nuclear 

“Protocol  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System, ”3  July  1974,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  4  May 
2002,  available  from  http://www.state.gov/www/global/arms/treaties/abm/abmprotl.html. 

ABM  Treaty. 

™  Standing  Consultative  Commission  for  the  Treaty  Between  The  United  States  Of  America  And  The 
Union  Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  On  The  Limitation  Of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems,  “Agreement  On 
Confidence -Building  Measures  Related  To  Systems  To  Counter  Ballistic  Missiles  Other  Than  Strategic 
Ballistic  Missiles,”  26  September  1997,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  24  April  2002,  available  from 
http://www.state.gov/www/global/arms/factsheets/missdefi'abm_cbm.html. 
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weapons,  and... a  political  declaration  on  a  new  strategic  framework.”  Initial 
indications  are  that  the  dire  predictions  of  the  Wilsonians  regarding  the  relationship 
between  the  US  and  USSR  have  not  come  to  fruition.  The  two  states  have  continued 
arms  reduction  efforts  despite  US  intentions  to  deploy  missile  defense,  signing  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow  on  24  May  2002.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  arms  reductions  will 
result  in  nuclear  arsenals  so  small  that  a  missile  defense  system  could  defeat  them. 
Therefore,  despite  Wilsonian  fears,  a  system  capable  of  countering  the  other  threats 
should  have  little  impact  on  the  deterrence  relationship  that  has  existed  for  decades 
between  the  US  and  Russia,  since  such  a  system  would  have  a  negligible  impact  against  a 
full  Russian  attack. 

China,  the  second  actor  on  Table  3,  presents  a  more  complicated  situation. 
Currently,  China  is  estimated  to  possess  about  20  ICBMs  capable  of  reaching  targets  in 
the  US.  Due  to  on-going  modernization  efforts  begun  in  the  mid-1980s,  China  is 
projected  to  increase  that  number  to  75  to  100  warheads  deployed  against  the  US  in  the 
next  15  years.  The  projected  size  of  the  Chinese  threat  places  it  in  a  unique  category, 
significantly  larger  than  most,  but  well  short  of  Russia.  Currently,  the  Chinese  threat  is  at 
the  upper  limit  of  what  might  be  classified  as  a  small  attack,  and  a  fully  developed 
layered  missile  defense  system  may  be  able  to  counter  a  large  percentage  of  that  threat. 
However,  the  projected  growth  of  the  Chinese  arsenal  would  probably  offset  the  impact 
of  a  small-threat-capable  missile  defense  system.  The  timing  is  critical.  If  the  US 
timetable  for  fielding  missile  defense  gets  ahead  of  the  Chinese  modernization,  the  US 
may  actually  put  China’s  strategic  deterrent  capability  at  risk,  thereby  raising  tensions. 

The  remaining  actors  on  Table  3  can  be  countered  with  a  combination  of  limited 
NMD  and  TMD  systems,  and  it  appears  technologically  feasible  to  field  these  systems 
over  the  next  ten  years.  How  effective  these  systems  are  largely  depends  on  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  fund  them.  As  the  technology  matures  and  system  costs  are 
refined,  the  debates  will  continue  over  whether  missile  defense  systems  are  worth  the 


“Bolton  Calls  U.S. -Russia  Arms  Talks  ‘Very  Productive,’”  22  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  23 
April  2002,  available  from  http://www.usinfo.state.gov/topical/pol/arms/02032202.htm. 

Ron  Popeski,  “Putin,  Bush  Sign  Landmark  Nuclear  Arms  Treaty,”  24  May  2002,  on-line,  internet,  26 
May  2002,  available  from  http://reuters.com/news_article.jhtml?type=politicsnews&StoryID=1007238. 
NIC,  December  2001. 
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cost.  The  incremental  nature  of  the  layered  system  currently  envisioned  provides  many 
opportunities  to  make  eost  versus  eapability  trade-off  deeisions. 

Just  as  the  Russian  threat  is  eurrently  too  big  to  taekle,  there  are  threats  that  are  so 
unlikely  they  do  not  justify  developing  and  fielding  missile  defense  in  any  form.  The 
final  two  potential  aetors  on  Table  3  fall  into  this  eategory.  As  already  diseussed,  the 
threat  from  terrorist  use  of  ballistie  missiles  is  very  low.  Although  the  limited  threat  from 
terrorists  alone  does  not  justify  fielding  a  missile  defense  system,  a  system  fielded  to 
meet  other  threats  could  potentially  mitigate  that  low-level  threat,  depending  on  the 
location  and  capability  of  the  system. 

The  seeond  threat  not  justifying  missile  defense  is  the  limited  threat  of  an 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launeh.  While  believers  argue  that  the  proliferation  of 
ballistie  missiles  and  nuelear  weapons  makes  an  aeeidental  launch  more  likely  and 
provides  more  increased  opportunities  for  unauthorized  launches,  it  is  unlikely  states  will 
fail  to  control  them  beeause  of  their  importance.  Like  the  terrorist  threat,  this  threat  alone 
does  not  justify  fielding  a  missile  defense,  but  again,  a  system  built  for  other  reasons  may 
provide  an  extra  margin  of  insurance.  Although  missile  defense  eannot  stop  proliferation, 
it  can  provide  US  decision  makers  a  margin  of  safety  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
when  other  states  attempt  to  prevent  the  US  from  pursuing  its  own  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  missile  defense  will  likely  never  give  a  deeision  maker  enough  surety  to  rely  on  it 
alone,  but  it  could  provide  a  safety  net  in  the  event  he  underestimates  the  eredibility  of 
threats  leveled  against  the  US  or  its  deployed  military  forees. 

The  US  is  pursuing  a  variety  of  programs  to  conduet  both  the  theater  and  limited 
missile  defense  roles.  Yet,  as  noted  in  Chapter  3,  the  eurrent  administration  is  moving 
away  from  this  terminology.  Programs  and  systems  are  now  classified  by  the  phase  of 
missile  flight  they  operate  against:  boost,  mid-eourse  or  terminal.  The  layered  defense 
eoncept  is  intended  to  provide  multiple  opportunities  to  destroy  enemy  missiles.  It  also 
allows  for  ineremental  deployment  as  the  various  systems  are  developed  and  made 
operational.  What  may  start  as  a  system  capable  of  meeting  theater-level  threats,  may  be 
expanded  to  cover  medium-range  threats.  Abrogating  the  ABM  Treaty  released  the  US 


Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Approach  Fact  Sheet,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line, 
Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  http://www.acq.osd.milAmdo/bmdolink/pdf/approach.pdf 
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from  restrictions  against  using  theater  system  sensors  and  radars  to  conduct  defense 
against  longer-range  missiles. 

Many  of  the  systems  previously  thought  of  as  TMD  systems  now  fall  into  the 
terminal  defense  segment  and  are  either  fielded  or  in  the  process  of  being  fielded  by  the 
military  services. The  PATRIOT  Advanced  Capability-3  or  PAC-3  is  the  latest 
generation  of  the  PATRIOT  missile  used  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  program  includes  an 
improved  missile,  along  with  radar,  communications,  and  software  updates.  Initial 
operational  test  and  evaluation  should  be  completed  in  2002.'^^  PAC-3  “successes 
include  multiple  simultaneous  engagements  of  both  ballistic  and  air  breathing  aircraft  and 
cruise  missile  targets.”  The  PAC-3  missile  will  also  be  used  by  the  Medium  Extended 
Air  Defense  System  (MEADS),  a  combined  effort  of  the  US,  Germany,  and  Italy 
designed  to  provide  protection  for  forward  deployed  troops  and  other  assets  against 
theater  ballistic  missile  threats,  and  it  reflects  the  US  interest  in  protecting  friends  and 
allies  from  these  threats.  The  planned  system  will  be  capable  of  providing  360-degree 
protection  against  short-range  missiles  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles.  Production  could 
begin  as  early  as  2009.  The  importance  of  MEADS,  as  well  as  of  the  joint  US  and 
Israeli  Arrow  program,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  internationally  developed  programs. 
By  working  with  other  states  to  develop  and  deploy  missile  defense  systems,  the  US  can 
better  address  the  fears  and  concerns  of  states  regarding  US  intentions. 

Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD),  also  a  part  of  the  terminal 
defense  segment,  and  with  fielding  expected  in  2007  or  2008,  represents  “the  nearest- 
term  solution  to  the  longer-range  missile  threat.”'^*’  It  is  designed  to  engage  short-  and 
medium-range  missiles  at  higher  altitudes  than  those  systems  already  discussed,  allowing 


Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Terminal  Phase  Missile  Defense  Fact  Sheet,  “March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line, 
Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdolink/pdf/terminal.pdf 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “PATRIOT  Advanced  Capabihty-3  Fact  Sheet.,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line, 
Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdohnk/pdf/pac3.pdf 

US  Army  Program  Executive  Office  Air  and  Missile  Defense,  “PAC-3  Test  Conducted,  Targets 
Intercepted,”  21  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from 
http  ://www.acq.osd.miFbmdo/bmdohnk/html/pacmar2 1  .htm. 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Terminal  Phase  Missile  Defense  Fact  Sheet. 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System  Fact  Sheet,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on¬ 
line,  Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd.miFbmdo/bmdohnk/pdf/meads.pdf 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Theater  Fligh  Altitude  Area  Defense  Fact  Sheet,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line, 
Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdohnk/pdf/thaad.pdf,  and  Missile 
Defense  Agency,  “Terminal  Phase  Missile  Defense  Fact  Sheet. 
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it  to  take  more  than  one  shot  if  necessary.  Like  the  other  systems,  THAAD  is 
transportable  and  destroys  its  target  by  hitting  it.  According  to  the  Missile  Defense 
Agency,  Program  Definition  and  Risk  Reduction  flight  tests  “successfully  demonstrated 
missile  launch,  booster  performance,  booster/kill  vehicle  (KV)  separation,  KV  shroud 
separation,  radar-to-missile  communication,  and  flight/seeker  environmental  data 
collection,”  in  addition  to  two  successful  intercepts. 

The  Ground-Based  Midcourse  System  (formerly  NMD)  and  the  Sea-based 
Midcourse  System  (formerly  Navy  Theater  Wide)  constitute  the  midcourse  defense 
segment.  This  system  is  currently  undergoing  test  and  evaluation  including  flight  tests, 
ground  tests,  and  extensive  use  of  modeling  and  simulation. A  prototype  interceptor 
successfully  engaged  a  target  vehicle  on  15  March  2002.  According  to  a  Defense 
Department  news  release,  “in  addition  to  the  EKV  [exoatmospheric  kill  vehicle]  locating, 
tracking,  and  intercepting  the  target  resulting  in  its  destruction  using  only  the  body-to- 
body  impact,  this  test  also  demonstrated  the  ability  of  system  elements  to  work  together 
as  an  integrated  system.”^^"^  The  sea-based  portion  of  MDS  builds  on  the  Navy’s  AEGIS 
Eightweight  Exo- Atmospheric  Projectile  Intercept  Plight  Demonstration  Program,  and  it 
is  expected  to  provide  contingency  sea-based  midcourse  defense  as  early  as  2004.^^^ 
Recent  test  success  with  the  ground-based  midcourse  system  cleared  the  way  for  an 
operational  test  site  with  limited  emergency  capability.  This  site  will  be  operational  in 
Alaska  by  October  2004. 

The  final  and  possibly  most  ambitious  segment  of  the  system  is  the  boost-phase 
layer.  The  Missile  Defense  Agency  is  pursuing  parallel  efforts  for  sea-based  and  space- 
based  kinetic  energy  weapons,  as  well  as  air-  and  space-based  lasers  to  destroy  enemy 


Missile  Defense  Agency,  “THAAD  Testing  Program,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  4  May  2002, 
available  from  http  ://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdolink/pdfi'thaadtes. pdf 
Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Approach  Fact  Sheet”. 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Ground  Based  Midcourse  Testing  Program,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line, 
Internet,  4  May  2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdohnk/pdf/gbtest.pdf 

Department  of  Defense,  “Missile  Intercept  Test  Successful,”  15  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  4 
May  2002,  available  from  http://www.usingo.state.gov/topical/pol/02031601.htm. 

Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Sea-Based  Midcourse  Fact  Sheet,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  4  May 
2002,  available  from  http://www.acq.osd. milAmdo/bmdolink/pdf/seabased.pdf 

James  Dao,  “Pentagon  Optimistic  About  Missile  Shield,”  New  York  Times,  15  April  2002, 
http://www.nytimes.eom/2002/04/15/national/15MISS.html,  22  April  2002. 
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missiles  during  their  initial  powered  phase  of  flight/^^  The  first  lethal  demonstration  by 
the  airborne  laser  is  expected  by  2004  and  a  kinetic  energy  intercept  is  expected  by  2005. 

The  final  area  of  technological  feasibility  that  must  be  considered  is  cost.  Unlike 
the  missile  defense  plans  under  President  Clinton,  which  carefully  compared  and 
considered  three  distinct  architectures,  the  Bush  plan,  according  to  Missile  Defense 
Agency  (MDA)  Director  Ronald  Kadish,  “does  not  define  a  specific  architecture.  It  does 
not  commit  to  a  procurement  program  for  full,  layered,  defense.  There  is  no  commitment 
to  specific  dates  for  production  and  deployment  other  than  for  lower-tier  terminal  [TMD] 
defense  systems... Specific  system  choices  and  time  lines  will  take  shape  over  the  next 
few  years  through  our  capability-based,  block  approach... We  will  establish  yearly 
decision  points  to  determine  the  status  of  the  available  technologies  and  concept 
evaluations  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accelerate,  modify,  truncate,  or  terminate  efforts 
in  a  particular  area.”  Similarly,  a  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  report 
estimating  costs  for  NMD  systems  cautioned  that  “for  most  of  the  missile  defense 
systems  that  the  CBO  was  asked  to  consider,  no  detailed  deployment  plans  or  schedules 
exist.  CBO  was  required  to  make  some  assumptions  about  all  three  aspects — 
components,  technical  capabilities,  and  schedules — of  the  systems  in  order  to  estimate 
costs. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  determining  and  comparing  costs  directly,  it  is  possible  to 
consider  current  research  and  development  budgets  within  the  MDA  along  with  the 
specific  architecture  estimates  from  the  CBO.  Table  4  reflects  the  current  MDA  budget. 


Missile  Defense  Agency,  “Boost  Phase  Missile  Defense  Fact  Sheet,”  March  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet, 
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Table  4 

FY03  Budget  Allocation  by  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (TY  SMillion) 


Work  Breakdown  Structure 

FY02 

FY03 

FY04 

FY05 

FY06 

FY07 

l.OBMDS 

846 

1,101 

1,252 

1,200 

1,182 

1,219 

2.0  Terminal  Defense  Segment 

2,026 

1,128 

927 

1,078 

1,149 

1,499 

3.0  Midcourse  Defense  Segment 

3,762 

3,193 

3,074 

3,016 

2,969 

2,596 

4.0  Boost  Defense  Segment 

600 

797 

1,390 

1,400 

1,591 

2,275 

5.0  Sensor  Segment 

335 

373 

489 

1,146 

900 

1,008 

6.0  Technology 

139 

122 

155 

130 

143 

147 

MDA  Total 

7,709 

6,714 

7,287 

7,970 

7,934 

8,743 

Source:  Ronald  T.  Kadish,  “The  Missile  Defense  Program  Lieutenant  General  Ronald  T.  Kadish,  USAF  Director,  Missile  Defense 
Agency  Fiscal  Year  2003  Budget,”  28  pages,  on-line,  Internet,  23  May  2002,  available  from 
http://www.acq.osd.mil/bmdo/bmdolink/pdf/budget03.pdf 


The  CBO  report  looked  speeifieally  at  the  eost  of  various  ground-based  NMD  systems 
(now  the  ground-based  mideourse  system)  for  the  years  2002-2015  (constant  2001 
dollars). Their  estimates  ranged  from  a  low  of  less  than  $23  billion  for  a  single-site 
system  housing  100  interceptors  to  a  high  of  $64  billion  for  a  three-site  system.  A  single 
site  is  expected  to  defend  against  several  tens  of  missiles  using  only  simple 
countermeasures.  The  location  of  the  site  determines  how  much  of  the  United  States  can 
be  protected.  These  numbers  include  $2  billion  for  the  test  bed  facilities  in  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  site,  due  to  its  location,  will  not  provide  complete  protection,  but  should  be 
capable  of  defending  against  a  small  (low  single  digit  number  of  missiles  within  its  range 
which  includes  launches  from  North  Korea. 

The  Table  3  cost  estimates  are  relative  rather  than  specific.  As  discussed,  a  robust 
NMD  system  is  beyond  current  technological  capabilities  and  will  require  an  enormous 
investment  to  develop  and  field.  The  integrated  missile  defense  plan  of  the  Bush 
Administration  will  likely  be  medium  to  high  cost  as  compared  to  theater-only  systems, 
which  are  relatively  low  cost.  Even  the  relative  cost  of  the  integrated  system  is  difficult 
to  determine  because  no  architecture  has  been  determined.  The  sheer  complexity  of 
multiple  systems  and  layers  will,  however,  make  the  system  relatively  expensive 
compared  to  theater  only  systems.  Decision  makers  must  periodically  weigh  program 
development  and  cost  against  the  threat  to  determine  whether  they  should  continue  to 
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fund  missile  defense.  Assuming  the  program  continues,  the  limited  emergency  capability 
available  from  test  sites  like  the  one  in  Alaska  provide  an  additional  benefit  for  money 
that  is  being  spent  anyway.  According  to  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld,  current 
“missile  defense  funding  represents  only  2.1  percent  of  the  overall  defense  budget.”^®' 
Decision  makers  must  constantly  compare  the  costs  of  missile  defense  against  other 
pressing  requirements. 

International  Environment 

The  international  environment  is  another  complex  variable  in  the  missile  defense 
decision.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  terrorists  and  those  responsible  for  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launches  are  not  considered  members  of  the  international  system  and  will 
not  be  addressed.  Decision  makers  must  consider  the  reactions  of  friends  and  allies  as 
well  as  those  of  potential  adversaries.  Table  5  includes  some  of  the  most  important  state 
actors  and  their  likely  response  to  US  missile  defense  decisions. 


Table  5 

International  Response  to  US  Missile  Defense  Options 


Ciose  Aiiies 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

China 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Robust 

NMD 

Oppose 

Oppose 

Oppose 

Oppose 

Oppose 

Support 

Concern 

Limited 

NMD 

Support/ 

Concern 

Concern 

Oppose 

Neutrai 

Oppose 

Support 

Concern 

TMD 

Depioy 

Depioy 

Opposed 

Neutrai 

Oppose 

Depioy 

Depioy 

It  is  important  for  American  leaders  to  remember  that  the  strategic  environment 
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has  changed  from  one  of  a  global  superpower  rivalry  to  one  more  regionally  focused. 

As  the  sole  superpower,  the  US  often  brings  a  global  perspective  to  events  and  issues  that 
other  states  and  actors  are  considering  from  a  primarily  regional  perspective.  This 
difference  can  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  between  the  various  states. 
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The  concept  of  TMD  provides  just  one  example.  Possible  international  responses  to  US 
proposals  to  deploy  TMD  vary  from  fears  that  it  will  spark  an  arms  race  as  states  attempt 
to  acquire  enough  offensive  weaponry  to  overcome  the  TMD  system  to  recognizing  TMD 
as  a  legitimate  method  for  a  state  to  preserve  its  ability  to  intervene  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
interests.^^^ 

Before  the  US  abrogated  the  ABM  Treaty,  many  allies  were  concerned  about  US 
plans  to  field  missile  defenses  primarily  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Russian 
reaction.  Other  concerns,  especially  in  Europe,  included  a  perceived  US  trend  towards 
unilateralism  that  they  feared  missile  defense  would  increase.^*’"^  Careful  handling  by 
both  the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations  eased  these  concerns.  Ivo  Daalder  identified 
several  events  that  combined  late  in  2001  to  change  the  tone  in  Europe  from  one  of 
opposition  to  one  of  growing  acceptance.  These  events  centered  on  broad  issue 
discussions,  begun  in  early  2000  during  the  Clinton  Administration  and  intensified  by  the 
Bush  Administration,  that  successfully  allayed  European  concerns  that  US  decision 
makers  were  not  considering  their  views.  The  Bush  Administration  continued  the 
progress  by  not  making  an  immediate  decision  regarding  missile  defense  and  by  stressing 
“that  any  defence  system  would  aim  to  protect  not  only  the  United  States,  but  also  US 
allies  overseas  from  missile  attack.”  The  talks  also  reduced  concern  over  the  Russian 
response,  while  allowing  Europeans  to  see  that  the  Bush  Administration  was  ultimately 
committed  to  deployment. 

Currently,  specific  positions  on  US  missile  defense  activities  are  still  fluctuating 
following  the  ABM  Treaty  abrogation.  Close  allies  of  the  US — Canada,  Britain,  and 
Australia — are  generally  supportive  of  US  efforts.  Although  few  details  of  actual  plans 
are  available,  several  states’  cooperation  will  be  required  for  the  US  to  field  its  planned 
system.  Cooperative  efforts  include  upgrading  radars  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
interaction  with  Canada  through  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
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(NORAD).  Despite  explieit  government  support,  these  allies’  electorates  are  less  sure 
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of  the  path  their  governments  should  follow.  Germany  supports  TMD  activities,  as 
indicated  by  their  work  with  the  US  on  MEADS.  Germany  does  not,  however,  support 
any  type  of  NMD  system,  favoring  instead  the  creation  of  a  “global  missile  control 
regime,”  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  impact  of  missile  proliferation.^^^  The  French  response 
to  NMD  is  slightly  stronger,  to  the  point  of  opposition.  According  to  Colin  Gray,  “with 
the  exception  of  France,  America’s  European  allies  would  like  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  latest  U.S.  BMD  scheme(s).  For  deep  historical  reasons  associated  with  the  loss  of 
great  power  status,  the  French  have  evolved  a  political  culture  which  thrives  on  the 

9  1  0 

promotion  of  anti-American  sentiment.” 

The  European  example  serves  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  careful  dialogue  with 
all  involved  states  to  reduce  misperceptions  and  answer  questions  regarding  intended 
systems.  This  ongoing  dialogue  allows  the  US  to  weigh  more  accurately  the  level  of 
missile  defense  support  from  friends  and  allies  and  to  make  informed  decisions  based  on 
that  understanding. 

The  response  in  Asia  is  divided.  Japan  and  Australia  have  both  participated  in 
research  and  development  related  to  missile  defense,  yet  stop  at  actually  endorsing 
deployment.  Both  are  primarily  concerned  with  China’s  reaction  to  deployment. 
Taiwan  has  expressed  interest  in  purchasing  TMD-capable  equipment  from  the  US,  but 
Chinese  objections  raise  concerns  regarding  the  fallout  of  such  measures. 
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In  addition  to  understanding  the  coneems  of  allies,  decision  makers  must  also 
consider  the  response  to  missile  defense  from  potential  adversaries.  Russian  government 
statements  since  the  Treaty  abrogation  announcement  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
US  is  unlikely  to  acquire  a  successful  comprehensive  national  missile  defense  system  and 
therefore  MAD  will  continue  for  the  short-  and  medium-terms.  As  long  as  the  US  does 
not  allow  missile  defense  to  erode  Russia’s  strategic  security  or  its  perceived 
international  standing,  Russia  will  not  oppose  TMD  or  limited  NMD  systems.  Achieving 
this  objective  will  require  extensive  dialogue  and  openness  on  the  part  of  the  US.  As 
long  as  the  relationship  with  Russia  remains  cordial,  and  Russia  does  not  oppose  US 
missile  defense  activities,  the  majority  of  US  allies  will  either  remain  neutral  or  support 
US  missile  defense  activity.  The  remaining  threat  states  are  opposed  to  any  missile 
defense  system. 

China,  because  of  the  potential  impact  on  its  strategic  security,  opposes  any  level 
of  NMD.  Since  the  current  Chinese  strategic  nuclear  posture  is  small,  and  their 
modernization  activities  will  likely  continue  regardless  of  US  decisions  on  missile 
defense,  the  US  should  not  be  overly  concerned  with  China’s  desire  to  build  a  force  large 
enough  to  meet  their  perceived  security  concerns.  This  would  allow  China  to  retain  its 
international  standing  and  prestige.  As  in  its  other  relationships,  American  leaders  must 
continue  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  to  understand  their  concerns  and  to  be  seen  as  taking 
them  seriously.  As  Bates  Gill  noted  recently,  “Regardless  of  the  impact  of  missile 
defense  on  China’s  deterrent,  Beijing  wished  to  avoid  being  characterized  as  a  ‘rogue 
state’  or  being  seen  as  the  justification  for  missile  defenses.”  The  Chinese  are  actually 
more  concerned  with  the  potential  that  the  US  could  provide  TMD  for  Taiwan,  since  this 
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action  would  be  seen  as  a  direct  challenge  to  Chinese  goals  regarding  reunification. 
Deploying  or  selling  TMD  capable  systems  such  as  PAC-3  or  Aegis-equipped  naval 
vessels  to  Taiwan  would  raise  concerns  that  the  US  would  defend  Taiwan,  reversing  any 
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diplomatic  success  China  has  made  towards  reunification.  By  recognizing  these 
concerns,  and  taking  them  into  eonsideration  when  making  deeisions  sueh  as  selling 
TMD  systems  to  Taiwan,  the  US  ean  minimize  Chinese  opposition  to  missile  defense. 

The  emerging  ballistie  missile  states,  including  those  pursuing  ICBMs,  are  also 
opposed  to  all  types  of  missile  defense  since  the  weapons  they  are  attempting  to  develop 
and  deploy  are  preeisely  the  weapons  missile  defense  is  designed  to  stop.  It  makes  little 
difference  if  these  states  view  the  primary  purpose  of  their  missiles  as  warfighting  or 
politieal.  Either  way,  missile  defense  affects  these  states’  ability  to  use  their  weapons  as 
planned. 

In  sum,  decision  makers  must  weigh  all  the  various  coneems  as  they  determine 
the  role  of  missile  defense  for  the  US.  How  the  international  community  responds  to  US 
missile  defense  efforts  will  ultimately  depend  on  how  the  US  explains  the  deeisions  it 
reaehes  and  the  actions  it  takes,  and  how  well  it  is  pereeived  to  eonsider  international 
concerns. 

Domestic  Environment 

Determining  how  mueh  BMD  the  Ameriean  public  is  willing  to  buy  may  be  the 
most  difficult  task  of  this  analysis.  Although  Americans  often  say  they  support  the 
concept  of  missile  defense  and  have  even  been  known  to  express  outrage  when  told  that 
no  continental  defense  exists,  their  willingness  to  spend  the  money  required  to  develop 
and  field  an  operational  system  is  uneertain.^^^  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  believers  to 
bring  missile  defense  issues  into  the  public  limelight,  the  issue  remains  largely  one 
beyond  the  interest  of  the  average  citizen.  As  a  result,  mueh  of  the  debate  is  earried  on 
within  politieal  and  special  interest  circles. 

Onee  again,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  difference  between  TMD  and  NMD. 
There  has  never  been  any  serious  ehallenge  regarding  the  value  of  TMD,  and  the  US  has 
continued  to  improve  its  capability  in  this  area  since  it  first  came  to  public  attention  with 
the  use  of  the  PATRIOT  against  Iraqi  Sends  during  the  Gulf  War. 
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The  ongoing  debate  over  missile  defense  revolves  around  the  NMD  decision. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  is  one  of  cost  versus  capability.  Truly  effective  NMD,  whether 

robust  or  limited,  requires  a  near  leak-proof  system.  The  cost  of  achieving  that  final  level 

of  capability  is  huge.  The  closer  the  system  gets  to  perfect,  the  harder  and  more 

expensive  the  next  improvement  becomes.  At  some  point  a  decision  has  to  be  made  to 

accept  a  less-than-perfect  system  and  assume  that  its  probable  effectiveness  is  high 

enough  that  potential  adversaries  will  conclude  they  cannot  defeat  it.  Ultimately,  the 

decision  is  one  of  cost  and  must  be  made  based  on  the  assessment  of  the  value  of 

deploying  a  less-than-perfect  system.  Those  supporting  deployment  concentrate  on  the 

possibility  that  even  a  less-than-optimum  system  can  mitigate,  if  not  defeat,  a  small 

number  of  missiles,  or  that  the  existence  of  even  limited  missile  defenses  enhances 

America’s  deterrent  posture.  Those  opposing  deployment  believe  that  the  US  is  not 

defenseless  against  ballistic  missile  launches.  They  believe  diplomacy  and  arms  control 

can  at  least  delay  the  threat;  if  diplomacy  does  not  work,  US  nuclear  and  conventional 

superiority  will  deter  their  use;  and  if  deterrence  is  in  doubt,  preemptive  strikes  to  remove 
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the  capability  are  always  an  option. 

The  predicable  result  of  this  debate  is  a  compromise  course  between  the  two 
extreme  positions.  While  continuing  to  use  diplomatic  methods,  the  Bush  Administration 
is  pushing  hard  to  begin  fielding  a  layered,  limited  missile  defense.  This  approach 
accomplishes  two  goals.  First,  it  allows  the  technology  to  mature  and  keeps  the  US  on 
the  leading  edge  of  research.  Second,  the  developmental  systems  provide  an  early, 
though  very  limited  capability  that  can  be  used,  if  needed.  As  currently  envisioned,  the 
layered  missile  defense  program  pushed  by  the  Bush  Administration  is  an  incremental 
approach  to  missile  defense  that  provides  many  opportunities  for  modification  based  on 
changes  in  any  of  the  factors  discussed  in  this  study.  The  cost  savings  provided  by 
developing  complementary  sensors  and  weapons  reflects  the  desire  to  reduce  costs 
wherever  possible.  The  technological  and  fiscal  reality  of  combining  TMD  and  NMD 
systems  when  possible  was  also  a  cost  saving  measure,  but  required  the  politically  risky 
step  of  abrogating  the  ABM  Treaty.  Evolving  international  relationships,  specifically 
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between  the  US  and  Russia,  combined  with  careful  and  thoughtful  diplomacy  conducted 
by  two  separate  administrations,  permitted  that  action  with  what  was,  for  many,  an 
unexpectedly  muted  international  reaction. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  pragmatists  are  leaning  more  towards  the  believers  and 
missile  defense  is  on  track  for  a  very  limited  capability  by  the  end  of  President  Bush’s 
current  term  in  office.  The  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon 
in  September  2001  helped  tip  the  balance  toward  fielding  missile  defense,  at  least  in  the 
short  term.  The  Administration  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  elevate  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Office  to  Agency  status,  better  reflecting  the  national  priority  of  its 
mission.  The  Administration  plans  to  break  ground  this  summer  at  Fort  Greely,  near 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  on  a  missile  test  site  capable  of  housing  five  interceptors.  Although 
the  site  is  intended  for  testing,  it  could  be  used  to  defend  the  United  States  against  a 
limited  attack  from  North  Korea.  The  goal  is  to  have  the  site  operating  by  October  2004, 
before  the  next  presidential  elections  in  November.  Fielding  the  ground-based 
interceptor  portion  of  missile  defense  will  provide  the  US  with  the  first  limited  protection 
from  ballistic  missile  attack  since  the  Sentinel  system  shut  down  in  1975.  As  Sentinel 
demonstrated,  deployment  alone  is  not  always  enough  to  guarantee  a  program  will 
continue.  As  the  funding  required  to  continue  developing  and  fielding  integrated  missile 

defense  becomes  better  defined,  many  in  Congress  may  begin  to  question  whether  the 
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capability  this  program  provides  justifies  its  costs. 

The  nature  of  the  domestic  environment,  in  which  a  largely  disinterested 
population  is  led  by  policy  makers  with  very  contradictory  views  of  missile  defense, 
makes  it  impossible  to  characterize  other  than  to  recognize  that  it  varies  greatly 
depending  on  many  factors. 
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Conclusion 

The  most  probable  missile  threats  faeing  the  US  that  missile  defenses  can 
potentially  counter  are  from  China  and  the  emerging  ballistic  missile  capable  states, 
including  those  that  may  be  able  to  field  ICBMs.  If  China’s  strategic  modernization 
proceeds  as  expected,  it  too  will  soon  pose  a  threat  large  enough  to  make  defending 
against  it  both  too  expensive  and  technologically  infeasible.  The  potential  threats  alone, 
however,  are  not  enough  to  justify  missile  defense.  Because  adversaries  can  use  a  variety 
of  missiles  against  the  US  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  US  must  consider  the  technological 
feasibility  of  defending  against  many  kinds  of  ballistic  missile  threats.  Currently,  it  is  not 
technologically  feasible  to  provide  a  robust  missile  shield  to  defend  the  US  homeland.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  TMD  systems  designed  to 
protect  forward-deployed  troops  and  allies  against  short-  and  medium-range  missiles.  At 
this  point  in  time,  the  administration  has  decided  that  it  is  technologically  feasible  to 
provide  limited  protection  against  ICBMs.  Protecting  the  homeland  is  an  important  issue 
to  the  American  public,  and  they  have  not  balked  at  the  price  so  far.  But,  as  the  US 
begins  to  deploy  systems  and  costs  mount,  the  issue  is  guaranteed  to  be  revisited. 

American  leaders  must  also  consider  other  states’  reactions  to  US  efforts  to 
develop  missile  defenses.  Attempting  to  defend  against  the  improbable  launch  of  a  few 
ICBMs  from  an  emerging  threat  state  like  Iraq  may  not  be  worth  antagonizing  the  long¬ 
standing  deterrence  relationship  with  Russia,  or  the  evolving  one  with  China.  Similarly, 
the  US  must  weigh  the  fears  and  concerns  of  its  friends  and  allies  and  answer  them 
honestly  and  openly.  Fielding  any  level  of  missile  defense  while  disregarding  any  of 
these  factors  could  result  in  long-term  consequences  far  more  serious  than  the  ballistic 
missile  threat  those  defenses  are  designed  to  counter. 

Finally,  American  leaders  must  serve  their  constituents  on  multiple  levels.  The 
desire  to  protect  the  American  people  from  the  risk  of  missile  attack  must  be  balanced 
against  the  cost.  Is  there  a  threat?  Yes.  Is  limited  NMD  and  TMD  technologically 
feasible?  Probably.  Can  the  international  community  accept  these  systems?  Probably. 
Does  the  domestic  environment  support  it?  To  a  point. 

Do  the  answers  to  these  questions  indicate  it  is  time  for  missile  defense?  The 
Bush  Administration  thinks  so  and  is  working  to  implement  its  vision  of  a  layered  system 
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to  protect  US  troops  abroad,  American  friends  and  allies  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  US 
homeland.  The  next  chapter  will  assess  the  many  factors,  past  and  present,  that  bear  on 
the  decision  to  develop  and  deploy  missile  defense. 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusion 

It  is  indeed  time  for  the  US  to  pursue  a  strategy  that  ineludes  strategie  defense. 
President  Bush’s  deeision  to  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty  and  to  integrate  TMD  and  NMD 
systems  refleets  a  belief  that  MAD  logie  no  longer  determines  the  appropriateness  of 
missile  defense.  The  evolving  relationship  between  the  US  and  Russia,  and  the  laek  of  a 
MAD  relationship  with  any  other  state,  plaees  the  US  at  a  unique  point  in  time  to  pursue 
strategie  defense.  This  opportunity  also  presents  ehallenges — the  most  important  of 
whieh  is  the  challenge  of  getting  the  rest  of  the  international  community  to  understand 
and  accept  the  US  perspective.  The  Bush  Administration  has  taken  the  first  steps  on  a 
long  road  to  shifting  America’s  nuclear  strategy  from  one  of  deterrence  to  a  mixed 
strategy  that  includes  strategic  defense.  But,  the  decision  to  take  those  steps  in  no  way 
guarantees  whether  any  definite  “show  stoppers”  emerge  from  any  of  the  four  broad 
considerations  this  study  has  examined — threat  justification,  technical  and  cost 
feasibility,  international  acceptance,  and  domestic  acceptance — and  second,  on  whether 
this  administration  and  those  that  follow  over  the  course  of  a  long-term  program  can 
mobilize  and  sustain  sufficient  domestic  will  to  implement  the  strategy. 

Summary 

The  US  defense  community  has  been  interested  in  missile  defenses  since  the 
Second  World  War.  But,  despite  continuous  research  and  development  and  several 
attempts  to  field  an  operational  system,  political  or  technical  obstacles  have  blocked 
those  efforts.  Solving  those  problems  is  a  necessary  first  step  for  making  strategic 
defense  a  reality,  although  it  is  unlikely  to  be  sufficient.  Table  6  shows  how,  over  the 
history  of  America’s  effort  to  develop  and  deploy  missile  defenses,  conditions  have 
changed  in  each  of  the  decision  factors  this  study  has  examined.  Gray  shading  indicates 
that  conditions  existed  that  presented  obstacles  to  deploying  missile  defenses. 
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Table  6 


Factor  Comparison 


Threat 

Technological  Feasibility 

Domestic  Environment 

International  Environment 

No  Threat 

High 

Opposed 

Tolerant 

1945-  1949 

Small  Threat 

Russia:  1949  -  1963 

Medium 

Opposed 

Tolerant 

China:  1964-  1975 

Medium 

Toierant 

Tolerant 

Large  Threat 

Russia:  1957-  1972 

Low 

Opposed 

Tolerant 

ABM  Treaty:  1972-2002 

Low 

Opposed 

Opposed 

SDi  Speech:  1983 

Low 

Ambivaient 

Opposed 

End  of  Coid  War:  1989 

Medium 

Ambivaient 

Skeptical 

Theater  Threats 

GuifWar:  1989-  1991 

Low 

Toierant 

Tolerant 

Emerging  Threat 

ICBM 

Theater 

Rumsfeid  Commission 

Medium 

High 

Report:  1998 

Ambivaient 

Skeptical 

Bush  Pushes  for  Missiie 

Medium 

High 

Defense:  1999 

Ambivaient 

Skeptical 

9-1 1  Attacks  /  ABM  Treaty 

Medium 

High 

Abrogation:  2001 

Toierant 

Tolerant 

Threat.  The  ballistic  missile  threat  the  US  has  faced  has  varied  considerably  over 
time,  and  therefore,  the  methods  it  has  pursued  to  meet  those  threats  have  evolved.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  only  the  US  possessed  nuclear  weapons  and  no  one  had  ballistic 

223 

missiles  except  for  a  handful  of  V-2s  the  US  and  the  USSR  captured  from  Germany. 
The  US  recognized  the  possibility  that  other  states  would  develop  these  weapons  and 
began  to  research  methods  to  defeat  both  nuclear- armed  aircraft  and  missiles.  When  the 
Soviets  exploded  a  nuclear  device  in  1949  and  then  launched  Sputnik  in  1957,  Americans 
became  aware  that  the  US  homeland  was  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack.  Based  on  the 
American  experience,  US  leaders  believed  the  initial  ballistic  missile  threat  would  be 
small  and,  therefore,  assumed  nuclear-armed  interceptors  such  as  Nike-Zeus  would  be 
capable  of  defeating  it. 


Michael  J.  Neufeld,  The  Rocket  and  the  Reich:  Peenemiinde  and  the  Coming  of  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Era  ’’  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1995),  272. 
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As  Nike -Zeus  development  eontinued,  “missile  gap”  allegations  pointed  to  a 
mueh  larger  Soviet  threat  than  previously  antieipated.  As  a  result,  Nike-Zeus  deployment 
plans  stopped  in  1963  and  development  work  began  on  the  more  eapable  Nike-X  system 
to  meet  the  larger  threat.  As  the  size  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  eontinued  to  inerease,  doubts 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  eountering  it  inereased.  Two  events  combined  to  keep 
development  on-track — the  emergence  of  the  small  Chinese  threat  in  1964,  and  the  desire 
to  use  Nike-X  as  a  bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviets  in  arms  control  talks.  By  the  time  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  signed  in  1972,  Nike-X  had  transitioned  first  to  Sentinel  in  1967  to 
protect  cities  from  a  Chinese  attack  and  to  Safeguard  in  1969  to  protect  a  single  ICBM 
field  from  Soviet  attack  and  a  portion  of  the  population  from  a  Chinese  attack.  The 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  defending  against  the  large  Soviet  threat  was  accepted 
until  1983  when  President  Reagan  reopened  the  debate. 

Reagan’s  SDI  speech  reinvigorated  research  and  development  into  missile 
defense.  Technological  advancements  raised  the  possibility  of  successfully  defending 
against  the  large  Soviet  threat,  but  before  those  advancements  could  be  fully  explored, 
the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  in  1989  and  the  perceived  threat  dropped  drastically, 
effectively  ending  the  push  for  a  robust  missile  defense. 

The  use  of  Scud  missiles  in  the  1991  Gulf  War,  and  the  use  of  the  Patriot  missile 
to  try  to  shoot  them  down,  energized  the  pursuit  of  a  theater  missile  defense  (TMD). 
Although,  decision  makers  viewed  defending  against  a  large  ICBM  attack  as  unnecessary 
and  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  defending  against  shorter-range  missiles  was  not, 
and  their  development  and  deployment  accelerated.  As  the  number  of  states  possessing 
missile  technology  and  the  ranges  of  those  missiles  increased,  concern  increased 
regarding  the  ability  of  one  of  these  states  to  hit  the  US  directly.  The  1998  Rumsfeld 
report  typified  this  view.  The  desire  for  at  least  limited  missile  defenses  to  deal  with  this 
small  but  growing  threat  was  evident  in  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1999  and  the 
campaign  push  from  presidential  candidate  George  W.  Bush  to  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  expand  missile  defense  efforts.  The  terrorist  attack  against  the  US  in  September 
2001  created  an  opportunity  that  eased  the  acceptance  of  the  changes  Bush  sought.  As  a 
result,  we  are  at  a  unique  point  in  time  where  the  threat  perception  and  the  technology  to 
defeat  that  threat  are  congruent. 
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Technology.  The  ability  of  technology  to  deal  with  perceived  threat  has  also 
evolved  over  time.  As  the  size  of  the  threat  grew,  confidence  in  defending  against  that 
threat  began  to  waiver,  especially  since  the  missile  interceptors  used  nuclear  weapons. 
Many  believed  the  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  fearing  the  radioactive  fallout 
from  a  large  number  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  as  bad  as  allowing 
the  weapons  to  hit. 

The  development  of  hit-to-kill  technology  in  the  early  1980s  reinvigorated  the 
desire  for  missile  defense,  culminating  in  Reagan’s  1883  SDI  speech.  As  discussed 
above,  the  nature  of  the  threat  evolved  after  the  Gulf  War  first  to  theater  threats  and  then 
to  small  but  longer-range  threats  due  to  ballistic  missile  and  nuclear  weapon  proliferation. 
The  technology  designed  to  counter  theater  threats  also  evolved,  eventually  reaching  a 
point  that  put  it  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ABM  Treaty  restrictions.  The  Bush 
Administration  was  working  to  either  modify  or  abrogate  the  Treaty  when  the  terror 
attacks  provided  the  opportunity  it  needed  to  abrogate  the  Treaty  with  minimal  reaction  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Domestic  Environment.  The  domestic  reaction  to  missile  defense  has,  in  many 
ways,  reflected  how  confident  Americans  have  been  that  affordable  technology  could  be 
developed  to  defeat  the  threat  at  hand  and  that  the  “cure”  would  not  be  worse  than  the 
“disease.”  The  debate  over  missile  defense  has  often  remained  out  of  the  public  eye. 
Most  citizens  simply  assumed  the  capability  to  defend  against  ICBMs  existed.  When  the 
issue  did  receive  public  attention,  Americans  generally  opposed  it.  This  revolved  around 
two  primary  concerns — the  placement  and  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  near  cities, 
and  the  cost.  Presidents  Eisenhower  through  Nixon  and  Congress  were  also  concerned 
about  cost  and  placement  issues,  and  as  the  Soviet  arsenal  grew,  they  became 
increasingly  doubtful  of  technical  feasibility  until  missile  defenses  became  a  dead  issue  in 
1975.  Reagan’s  SDI  speech  reopened  the  debate  about  the  appropriateness  of  trying  to 
defend  against  ICBMS  and  began  to  erode  public  opposition  to  the  missile  defense 
concept.  The  apparent  success  of  the  Patriot  and  hit-to-kill  technology  in  the  Gulf  War 
also  increased  acceptance  of  missile  defense  concepts,  at  least  in  a  TMD  role. 

As  support  for  TMD  systems  grew,  support  for  national  missile  defense  (NMD) 
systems  remained  ambivalent.  Again,  much  of  the  public  believed  systems  to  defend  the 
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American  homeland  against  ICBMs  already  existed.  Meanwhile,  Congress  and 
Presidents  George  H.W.  Bush  and  William  Clinton  continued  to  question  cost  and 
feasibility  of  even  limited  NMD  systems.  President  George  W.  Bush  strongly  supported 
missile  defenses  and  growing  concerns  about  proliferation  combined  with  the  September 
2001  terrorist  attacks  to  move  domestic  support  from  ambivalence  to  toleration. 

International  Environment.  The  international  community’s  position  on  missile 
defense  centers  on  the  ABM  Treaty.  Prior  to  the  Treaty’s  codification  of  the  logic  of 
MAD,  there  was  little  opposition  to  missile  defense.  Developing  defenses  against  new 
weapons  was  the  normal  flow  of  events.  The  ABM  Treaty  successfully  instituted  the 
concept  that  missile  defense,  unlike  defense  against  other  types  of  weapons,  was 
destabilizing  in  a  world  ruled  by  the  logic  of  MAD.  Reagan’s  SDI  speech  questioned  that 
logic  but  the  international  community  remained  skeptical  at  best.  As  in  the  domestic 
environment,  members  of  the  international  community  began  to  accept  the  necessity  of 
TMD  systems  as  a  result  of  the  Gulf  War,  but  they  remained  skeptical  of  more  ambitious 
programs  that  might  threaten  the  stability  the  ABM  Treaty  and  MAD  seemed  to  provide. 
The  muted  international  response  to  President  Bush’s  ABM  Treaty  abrogation 
announcement  indicates  that,  as  in  the  domestic  environment,  the  international 
environment  is  now  at  least  tolerant  of  US  plans  for  very  limited  missile  defenses. 

Findings 

All  four  factors  analyzed  in  this  study  have  played  a  major  role  in  preventing 
missile  defenses  at  some  point  or  another.  But,  the  obstacles  that  have  repeatedly 
impeded  US  efforts  to  develop  missile  defenses  are  either  being  removed  or  are 
becoming  less  relevant.  Although  the  size  of  the  Russian  missile  arsenal  is  still  very 
large,  the  improving  relationship  between  the  US  and  Russia  has  allowed  missile  defense 
advocates  to  focus  on  the  smaller,  less  sophisticated  threats  posed  by  the  emerging 
ballistic  missile  states.  This  change  in  threat  perception  makes  the  prospect  of 
developing  technology  to  counter  those  threats  much  more  probable  in  terms  of 
feasibility  and  cost.  The  improving  American-Russian  relationship  has  also  removed 
many  of  the  international  barriers  to  missile  defense  by  allowing  the  abrogation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  This  improving  relationship  along  with  hit-to-kill  rather  than  nuclear 
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armed  interceptors  makes  missile  defense  more  acceptable  domestically  both  to  Congress 
and  to  the  American  public. 

These  changes  mean  that  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  for  the  US  to  incorporate 
missile  defense  into  its  strategic  posture.  The  extent  of  the  system  eventually  deployed 
will  continue  to  depend  on  factors  this  study  has  examined.  The  US  will  probably  deploy 
a  system  capable  of  providing  what  has  traditionally  been  called  TMD  along  with  limited 
NMD  capability  in  the  near  future.  How  the  international  community  responds  to  those 
systems,  how  effective  they  are,  and  how  much  they  cost  will  all  factor  into  any  decision 
to  expand  the  system  to  provide  either  robust  NMD  or  some  type  of  global  defenses. 

Implications 

Since  the  lack  of  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  any  one  dimension  of  the  missile 
defense  decision  will  not  in  itself  be  sufficient  incentive  for  fielding  an  operational 
strategic  defense  system,  we  must  consider  the  conditions  that  might  provide  sufficient 
stimulus  to  energize  the  national  will  to  do  so.  I  argue  that  it  will  take  a  trigger  event  to 
motivate  American  policy  makers  and  their  constituents  to  reappraise  factors  in  each  of 
the  analytical  categories  this  study  has  examined.  The  single  event  most  likely  to  cause 
that  reaction  is  if  some  actor  fires  a  ballistic  missile  — purposefully  or  accidentally  and 
not  necessarily  nuclear — against  the  US,  an  ally,  or  American  troops  abroad.  Such  an 
event  would  confirm  the  threat  in  the  minds  of  the  US  public.  Congress,  and  the  world, 
galvanizing  both  the  US  and  its  friends  and  allies  to  demand  missile  defense.  With  strong 
support  both  domestically  and  internationally,  funding  would  drastically  increase,  thereby 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  successful  technological  development  and  making  it  more 
probable  that  the  US  will  succeed  in  fielding  an  operational  system  for  strategic  defense. 

Other  trigger  events  are,  of  course,  possible.  Unlike  trigger  events  that  stopped 
missile  defense  by  raising  obstacles  in  one  area,  for  a  trigger  event  to  persuade  the  nation 
to  develop  and  deploy  a  missile  defense,  it  will  need  to  not  only  remove  all  obstacles,  but 
it  must  cause  elements  within  each  of  the  decision  areas  to  demand  a  policy  of  strategic 
defense.  This  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  increasing  confidence  in,  and  acceptance  of,  TMD- 
type  systems.  The  Gulf  War  demonstrated  that  the  threat  was  real.  The  Patriot 
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responses,  though  not  perfect,  inspired  faith  in  the  technology.  And  the  domestic  and 
international  communities  accepted  the  importance  of  these  systems. 

The  Way  Ahead 

For  the  first  time,  the  US  is  in  a  situation  where  there  are  no  insurmountable 
obstacles  preventing  the  development  of  missile  defenses.  Policy  makers  should  take 
advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  push  technology  development  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  while  at  the  same  time  working  to  get  support  from  domestic  and  international 
players.  The  US  also  needs  to  remain  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  key  actors  in  both  the 
domestic  and  international  environments  to  defuse  new  objections.  American  leaders 
should  also  continue  efforts  to  recognize  conditions  conducive  to  missile  defense  within 
each  factor  in  order  to  maximize  the  chance  of  actual  deployment.  The  incremental 
approach  the  Bush  Administration  has  adopted  is  one  method  of  doing  these  things.  As 
each  new  layer  becomes  operational,  the  corresponding  level  of  technology  gets 
demonstrated  and  accepted  both  internationally  and  domestically  for  TMD  and  limited 
NMD  systems.  If  there  are  unexpected  technology  problems  or  reactions,  they  can  be 
resolved  before  moving  on  to  the  next  layer.  If  they  cannot  be  resolved,  missile  defense 
deployment  may  once  again  be  delayed  or  prevented.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  may  well  field  at  least  a  limited  system,  providing  at  least  a  minimally  effective 
defense  for  the  US.  In  addition  to  the  incremental  approach,  the  administration  should 
pursue  internationalizing  the  system  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Recognizing  that 
the  US  is  not  the  only  state  facing  ballistic  missile  threats  and  working  with  other  states 
to  develop  systems  to  defend  themselves  will  help  garner  support  from  other  actors  in  the 
international  environment. 

While  pursuing  defense,  it  is  important  that  the  US  continue  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  measures  in  order  to  reduce  the  actual  threat  of  Russian  weapons  and  to 
slow  the  increasing  number  of  countries  with  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles. 
Finally,  the  US  must  constantly  reassess  the  elements  of  this  study.  The  ultimate  goal  is 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  damage  from  a  ballistic  missile  attack  in  the  event  deterrence 
fails.  Whether  that  goal  is  best  achieved  by  fielding  a  robust  missile  defense  system, 
through  treaties  banning  or  eliminating  their  use,  or  some  combination  of  these  policies. 
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will  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  interplay  between  threats,  teehnology,  and  dynamies 
within  the  domestic  and  international  environments. 
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8  September  1944  The  first  German  V-2  missile  struek  London. 

1944/45  The  Allies  developed  a  plan  to  use  timed  anti-aireraft  artillery 

barrages  to  defend  London  against  ineoming  V-2  missiles.  The 
plan  was  never  implemented  beeause  of  the  damage  that  would 
have  been  eaused  when  unexploded  artillery  shells  fell  baek  on  the 
eity. 


Deeember  1945  A  report  by  the  Seientilic  Advisory  Group  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Forees  (forerunner  of  the  U.S.  Air  Foree)  diseussed  the  use  of 
missiles  and  methods  to  defend  against  missile  attaeks. 


29  May  1946  The  Stilwell  Board  Report,  whieh  had  been  eonvened  in  November 

1945  to  determine  what  equipment  U.S.  ground  forees  would 
require  following  World  War  11,  reeommended  the  development  of 
defenses  against  ballistie  missiles. 


31  Oetober  1946 


August  1949 


Central  Intelligenee  Group  Report  elaims  USSR  eould  produee  a 
stoekpile  of  atomie  weapons  by  1956. 
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USSR  explodes  first  atomie  deviee. 


August  1953 


997 

USSR  explodes  first  thermonuelear  deviee. 


4  Oetober  1957  USSR  launehes  Sputnik.^^^ 


5  November  1957  NIE  estimates  USSR  eould  have  ICBM  operational  by  1960  or 

196L^^‘^ 

1957  Gaither  Report  eomplete.^^^ 
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16  January  1958 


Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy  assigned  primary 
responsibility  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense  mission  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  ordering  the  Air  Force  to  scale  back  its  Project  Wizard  and 
make  the  radar  and  command  and  control  equipment  from  this 
project  compatible  with  the  Army's  Nike  Zeus  ballistic  missile 
defense  system. 

19  July  1962  During  a  test  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  Nike  Zeus  missile  fired 

from  the  Army's  Kwajalein  test  facility  intercepted  a  dummy 
warhead  from  an  Atlas  ICBM.  Although  the  Zeus  only  came 
within  two  kilometers  of  the  warhead,  this  was  close  enough  so 
that  the  nuclear  warhead  of  a  fully  operational  Zeus  would  have 
destroyed  the  ICBM  warhead. 

22  December  1962  A  Zeus  missile  came  within  200  meters  of  a  reentry  vehicle  during 

a  simulated  intercept  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

23 1 

October  1964  China  explodes  first  nuclear  device. 

10  November  1966  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  informed  the  American 
people  that  the  Soviets  were  deploying  their  Galosh  ballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

23  June  1967  At  the  Glassboro  summit.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Secretary 

of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  tried  to  convince  Soviet  Premier 
Alexsei  N.  Kosygin  that  the  Soviets  should  abandon  their  effort  to 
deploy  missile  defenses,  for  the  U.S.  would  merely  have  to  add 
more  nuclear  warheads  to  its  ICBM  force  to  overcome  these 
defenses. 

18  September  1967  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  announced  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  ballistic  missile 
defense  system.  This  was  to  be  a  two-tiered  defensive  system  that 
employed  two  interceptors:  the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint,  both  of 
which  were  nuclear-tipped.  The  Spartan  intercepted  warheads  and 
decoys  outside  the  atmosphere.  The  Sprint  intercepted  warheads 
within  the  atmosphere  where  air  resistance  would  strip  away 
decoys  and  make  it  easier  to  find  the  attacking  warheads.  The 
system  itself  was  designed  to  protect  the  U.S.  from  the  so-called 
"Nth  country  threat,"  an  attack  by  unsophisticated  ICBMs  such  as 
those  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  building. 

David  L.  Snead,  The  Gaither  Committee,  Eisenhower,  and  the  Cold  War  (Columbus  Oh.:  Ohio  State 
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6  February  1969  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  halted  the  deployment  of  the 

Sentinel  system  pending  the  completion  of  a  review  of  U.S. 
strategic  programs  by  the  new  administration  of  President  Richard 
Nixon. 


14  March  1969 


26  May  1972 


3  July  1974 


1  October  1975 

2  October  1975 
1976-1984 


31  July  1979 


President  Richard  Nixon  announced  his  decision  to  deploy  a 
missile  defense  system  designed  essentially  to  protect  U.S.  ICBM 
fields  from  attack  by  Soviet  missiles.  This  system  retained  the 
same  missiles  that  were  to  be  deployed  as  part  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  Sentinel  system.  The  re-oriented  missile  defense 
system  was  renamed  Safeguard.  The  overall  plan  for  Safeguard 
included  the  option  to  expand  the  system  so  that  it  could  become  a 
population  defense  against  the  "Nth  country  threat." 

U.S.  President  Richard  Nixon  and  Soviet  General  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev  signed  the  SALT  1  agreements  which  include  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  treaty  limited  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  to  the 
deployment  of  two  ABM  sites,  each  having  100  interceptors.  One 
site  was  to  guard  an  ICBM  field,  the  other  would  protect  the 
national  command  authorities  at  each  nation's  capital  city.  A  1974 
protocol  reduced  the  number  of  permitted  sites  to  one. 

Protocol  to  ABM  Treaty  reduces  number  of  allowed  missile 

232 

defense  sites  to  one  each. 

233 

Safeguard  becomes  fully  operational. 

234 

House  votes  to  shut  down  Safeguard. 

The  U.S.  Army  pushed  the  development  of  technologies  that  made 
possible  a  revolution  in  missile  defense  interceptors.  These 
interceptors  could  destroy  their  targets  by  actually  colliding  with 
them.  This  eliminated  the  need  for  nuclear  warheads  and  thus 
solved  one  of  the  major  problems  with  the  earlier  Safeguard 
missile  defense  system. 

Ronald  Reagan,  Republican  presidential  hopeful,  visited  the 
NORAD  Command  Post  under  Cheyenne  Mountain  near  Colorado 
Springs.  Here,  Reagan  saw  a  demonstration  of  the  command  and 
control  facilities  the  U.S.  would  use  to  alert  U.S.  retaliatory  forces 


“Protocol  to  the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System,”  3  July  1974,  n.p.,  on-line,  internet,  4  May 
2002,  available  from  http://www.state.gov/www/global/arms/treaties/abm/abmprotl.html. 
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8  January  1982 


11  February  1983 


23  March  1983 


6  January  1984 


14  June  1989 


15  March  1990 


and  the  American  people  in  case  of  nuclear  war.  He  was  upset  to 
learn  that  there  was  nothing  the  U.S.  could  do  to  defend  itself 
against  missile  attacks.  Shortly  after  this,  he  decided  to  make 
missile  defenses  a  part  of  his  national  security  policy  if  he  were 
elected  president. 

A  group  of  private  advisors  headed  by  Mr.  Karl  R.  Bendetsen 
briefed  President  Reagan  in  the  Oval  Office,  recommending  that  he 
launch  an  emergency  national  program  to  develop  missile 
defenses.  This  effort  should  be  patterned  after  the  Manhattan 
District  Project  that  produced  America's  atomic  bomb  during 
World  War  11. 

After  months  of  considering  the  strategic  issues  raised  by 
America's  inability  to  field  the  MX  missile  as  a  response  to  the 
growing  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  deliver  an  effective  first  strike 
against  U.S.  ICBMs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  recommended 
to  President  Reagan  that  the  U.S.  begin  to  pursue  national  security 
strategy  that  would  place  increased  emphasis  on  strategic 
defenses. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  announced  his  decision  to  launch  a  major 
new  R&D  program  to  see  if  it  might  be  feasible  to  deploy  effective 
missile  defenses  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Presidential  National  Security  Decision  Directive  119  established 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDl)  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
developing  missile  defenses  as  an  alternative  means  of  deterring 
nuclear  war.  This  directive  also  made  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
responsible  for  the  new  program.  The  emphasis  in  the  program 
was  to  be  on  non-nuclear  developments,  although  research  work  on 
defensive  nuclear  devices  was  to  continue  "as  a  hedge  against  a 
Soviet  ABM  breakout." 

Based  upon  his  administration's  review  of  U.S.  security 
requirements.  President  Bush  concluded  that  the  goals  of  the  SDl 
program  were  generally  sound  and  that  the  program  should 
continue  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  the  possibility  of  a  deployment 
decision  in  the  next  few  years.  Emphasis  in  this  effort  was  to  be 
directed  toward  perfecting  boost-phase  kill  technologies  such  as 
Brilliant  Pebbles.  In  support  of  these  directions.  Bush  directed 
DOD  to  carry  out  an  independent  review  of  the  SDl  program  and 
to  have  this  review  finished  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

Ambassador  Henry  F.  Cooper  submitted  the  report  of  his 
independent  survey  of  the  SDl  program.  Here,  Cooper  endorsed 
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2  August  1990 

17  January  1991 

18  January  1991 


29  January  1991 

5  December  1991 


8  December  1991 


the  concept  of  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  spelled  out  the  concept  that 
became  the  system  for  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes 
(GPALS). 

Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 

U.S.-led  coalition  forces  in  the  Middle  East  began  military 
operations  against  Iraqi  forces. 

According  to  press  reports,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  anti¬ 
missile  missile  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  ballistic  missile  under 
combat  conditions.  A  Patriot  air  defense  missile  destroyed  an  Iraqi 
Scud  missile  that  was  attacking  a  U.S.  air  base  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Patriot  was  launched  against  the  Scud  at  4:28  a.m.  local  time. 
A  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote:  "The  age  of 'Star 
Wars'  had  arrived."  After  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  questions  were 
raised  about  whether  or  not  this  first  "kill"  actually  occurred.  This 
was  part  of  a  general  public  debate  about  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  the  Patriot  system  that  began  soon  after  hostilities 
ended  and  continued  for  about  two  years. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Bush  formally 
announced  the  shift  in  focus  in  the  SDl  program  to  the  concept 
known  as  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes. 

President  George  Bush  signed  into  law  H.R.  2100,  the  "National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993." 

That  portion  of  H.R.  2100  dealing  with  missile  defenses  was 
known  as  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991 .  This  act  required  the 
Defense  Department  to  "aggressively  pursue  the  development  of 
advanced  theater  missile  defense  systems,  with  the  objective  of 
down  selecting  and  deploying  such  systems  by  the  mid-1990s." 
Additionally,  DOD  was  to  "develop  for  deployment  by  the  earliest 
date  allowed  by  the  availability  of  appropriate  technology  or  by 
fiscal  year  1996  a  cost-effective,  operationally  effective,  and 
ABM  Treaty-compliant  antiballistic  missile  system  at  a  single  site 
as  the  initial  step  toward  deployment  of  an  antiballistic  missile 
system."  This  system  was  to  be  "designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  limited  ballistic  missile  threats,  including 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launches  or  Third  World  attacks." 

Three  Soviet  republics  (Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Byelorussia)  formed 
a  commonwealth  and  declared  Gorbachev's  government  "dead.” 
This  effectively  marked  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War. 
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20  January  1993  William  Jefferson  Clinton  was  sworn  in  as  the  forty-seeond 

president  of  the  United  States. 

13  May  1993  Seeretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  announeed  that  the  Strategie 

Defense  Initiative  Organization  was  being  redesignated  the 
Ballistie  Missile  Defense  Organization  to  refleet  the  new  foeus  in 
DOD's  missile  defense  program  and  the  new  way  in  whieh  the 
program  would  be  managed.  Coneeming  the  refoeusing  of  the 
program,  Seeretary  Aspin  noted  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  war  meant 
that  the  U.S.  no  longer  faeed  the  threat  of  a  massive  Soviet  attaek 
sueh  as  that  the  SDl  program  had  eoneentrated  on.  Now,  the  U.S. 
faeed  theater  ballistie  missiles  in  the  hands  of  Third  World 
dietators;  these  missiles  eould  pose  a  threat  to  our  forees  and  to  the 
forees  and  peoples  of  our  allies.  Additionally,  in  the  future,  the 
U.S.  eould  "faee  hostile  or  irrational  states  that  have  both  nuelear 
warheads  and  ballistie  missile  teehnology  that  eould  reaeh  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  That's  why  we've  made  theater  ballistie  missile 
defense  our  first  priority  to  eope  with  the  new  dangers  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  era."  The  next  priority  was  developing  defenses  for  the 
Ameriean  people. 

1995  NIE  coneludes  no  new  missile  threat  will  emerge  against  the  US 

9  ^  S 

for  the  next  15  years. 

10  February  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Aet  for  Fiseal  Year  1996  signed 
into  law.^^^ 

21  August  1997  The  Standing  Consultative  Commission  eoneluded  its  fifty-fifth 

session.  During  this  session,  Russia  and  the  United  States  reaehed 
agreement  on  TMD-NMD  demareation  and  on  the  matter  of 
sueeession  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  agreements  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  governments  of  the  eountries  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  After  final  approval,  the  agreements  were  to  be 
signed  sometime  during  the  fall. 

26  September  1997  In  a  eeremony  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 

representatives  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan, 
and  Unkraine  signed  agreements  that  aimed  to  establish  a 
demareation  between  TMD  systems  not  restrieted  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972  and  national  missile  defense  systems  that  were 
eovered  by  the  treaty.  These  delegates  also  signed  a  memorandum 
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of  understanding  that  named  Russia,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Ukraine  as  successor  states  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  replacing  the 
defunct  Soviet  Union. 


29  September  1997 


15  July  1998 


21  July  1998 


31  August  1998 


The  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  and  the  U.S.  Army 
successfully  demonstrated  the  first  Developmental  Test  Flight 
(DT-1)  of  a  PATRIOT  Advanced  Capability-3  (PAC-3)  missile  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.  Preliminary  data  indicate  the 
test  was  successful.  Test  objectives  included  the  verification  of 
launch  and  flight  functions,  interfaces  with  the  existing  Patriot 
System,  and  missile  operation  in  flight  environments  prior  to 
targets  intercept  missions.  No  intercept  of  a  target  was  attempted 
in  this  test. 

The  Commission  to  Assess  the  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  to  the 
United  States  (Rumsfeld  Commission)  submitted  its  report  to 
Congress.  The  nine  commissioners  who  made  up  the  Rumsfeld 
panel  were  unanimous  in  their  conclusions,  which  included  the 
following:  "Concerted  efforts  by  a  number  of  overtly  or  potentially 
hostile  nations  to  acquire  ballistic  missiles  with  biological  or 
nuclear  payloads  pose  a  growing  threat  to  the  United  States,  its 
deployed  forces  and  its  friends  and  allies.  These  newer, 
developing  threats  in  North  Korea,  Iran  and  Iraq  are  in  addition  to 
those  still  posed  by  the  existing  ballistic  missile  arsenals  of  Russia 
and  China,  nations  with  which  we  are  not  now  in  conflict  but 
which  remain  in  uncertain  transitions.  The  newer  ballistic  missile- 
equipped  nations'  capabilities  will  not  match  those  of  U.S.  systems 
for  accuracy  or  reliability.  However,  they  would  be  able  to  inflict 
major  destruction  on  the  U.S.  within  about  five  years  of  a  decision 
to  acquire  such  a  capability  (10  years  in  the  case  of  Iraq).  During 
several  of  those  years,  the  U.S.  might  not  be  aware  that  such  a 
decision  had  been  made." 

Iran  carried  out  the  first  flight  test  of  its  Shahab-3  medium-range 
ballistic  missile,  which  was  expected  to  have  a  range  of  800  to 
900  miles,  sufficiently  great  to  strike  virtually  any  country  in  the 
Middle  East,  including  Israel. 

North  Korea  flight  tested  its  Taepo  Dong-1  missile  in  a  flight  that 
carried  over  Japan.  According  to  the  Washington  Times,  the 
missile  traveled  about  1000  miles,  surpassing  by  380  miles  the 
range  of  the  No-Dong  medium  ranged  missile.  This  launch  caused 
an  angry  reaction  in  Japan,  which  immediately  canceled  plans  to 
extend  $1  billion  in  aid  that  was  to  help  North  Korea  build  "two 
civilian  reactors."  It  also  caused  a  furor  in  the  U.S.  government 
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over  the  next  two  weeks  as  its  implieations  for  the  U.S.  threat  were 
teased  out. 

21-27  February  1999  During  this  week,  a  U.S.  delegation  eomposed  of  Robert  Bell 

(special  assistant  to  the  president  for  arms  control),  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott,  and  John  Holum  (Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Arms  Control  and  International  Security 
Affairs)  traveled  to  Moscow  for  preliminary  talks  on  modifying  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  Russians  essentially  stonewalled  the  American 
delegation,  continuing  to  insist  on  no  changes  to  the  treaty. 

16  March  1999  The  Senate  voted  97  to  3  "to  commit  the  United  States  to  deploy  a 

national  anti-missile  defense  system  after  President  Clinton  and 
most  Democrats  dropped  their  long-standing  opposition  to  the 
measure  in  return  for  a  renewed  commitment  to  arms  control.  The 
measure  called  for  the  U.S.  to  deploy  national  missile  defenses  '"as 
soon  as  technologically  possible.'" 

17  March  1999  By  a  vote  of  317  to  105,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  a 

measure  committing  the  U.S.  to  deploy  national  missile  defenses. 

20  May  1999  By  a  vote  of  345  to  71,  the  House  approved  legislation  stating  that 

it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  field  limited  national 
missile  defenses  as  soon  as  technically  feasible.  The  bill  also  said 
that  the  U.S.  should  continue  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Russians. 

20  June  1999  The  U.S.  and  Russia  issued  a  joint  statement  following  discussions 

between  U.S.  President  William  Clinton  and  Russian  President 
Boris  Yeltsin.  The  statement  began  by  noting  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  fundamental  to  "strengthening  strategic  stability"  and 
reducing  strategic  offensive  arms.  "Proceeding  from  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  further  reductions 
in  strategic  offensive  arms,  and  from  the  need  to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Russian  Federation,  the  Parties  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  that 
Treaty,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  strategic  stability,  and  to 
continuing  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Treaty,  to  enhance  its  viability 
and  effectiveness  in  the  future." 

23  July  1999  President  Clinton  signs  National  Missile  Defense  Act.^^^ 

17  August  1999  The  United  States  and  Russia  resumed  strategic  arms  talks  that 
included  both  further  restrictions  on  offensive  arms  and  a 
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modification  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
deploy  a  limited  national  missile  defense  system. 

September  1999  Foreign  Missile  Developments  and  the  Ballistie  Missile  Threat  to 
the  United  States  Through  2015  eommented  on  impact  of 

238 

proliferation  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

26  October  1999  Dr.  Jaeques  S.  Gansler,  USD  (A&T)  issued  an  acquisition  decision 
memorandum  authorizing  the  PAC-3  program  to  begin  low-rate 
initial  production. 

1  September  2000  In  a  speech  at  Georgetown  University,  President  William  Jefferson 
Clinton  announeed  his  deeision  not  to  initiate  an  NMD 
deployment.  The  President  noted  that  the  world  was,  indeed, 
becoming  in  some  ways  a  more  dangerous  place  so  that  pursuing 
an  NMD  system  was  rational.  Nevertheless,  given  the  fact  that  the 
NMD  program  was  still  showing  signs  of  teehnologieal  difficulties 
and  that  all  of  America's  security  measures,  including  arms  control, 
must  complement  each  other,  he  had  decided  that  the  time  was  not 
right  for  a  deployment. 

16  October  2000  The  Israel  Defense  Forees  deelared  Israel's  Arrow  missile  defense 
system  operational. 

1  May  2001  In  a  speech  at  National  Defense  University  at  Fort  Feslie  McNair 

on  Haines  Point,  Washington,  D.C.,  President  George  W.  Bush 
ealled  for  a  new  strategic  departure  to  move  the  world  beyond  the 
strategie  framework  of  the  Cold  War,  which  still  dominates  the 
international  security  environment.  He  called  for  more  appropriate 
sizing  of  America's  nuclear  forees  and  moving  away  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Regarding  the  treaty,  the  President  noted  that  it 
continues  to  impose  on  today's  world  the  outmoded  and  no  longer 
workable  doetrine  of  mutual  assured  destruetion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  treaty  blocks  promising  avenues  of  missile  defense 
developments  that  offer  more  appropriate  responses  to  today's 
international  security  environment.  Nevertheless,  under  Secretary 
Rumsfeld,  DOD  had  been  exploring  options  for  missile  defense 
that  included  air-  and  sea-based  systems  and  coneepts  for  boost 
phase  intereept.  The  President  announced  that  his  administration 
would  conduct  consultations  with  America's  allies  beginning  the 
following  week  when  he  dispatehed  high  level  teams  to  the  capitals 


“Foreign  Missile  Developments  and  the  Ballistic  Missile  Threat  Through  2015.”  September  1999,  n.p., 
on-line,  internet,  28  May  2002,  available  from 

http://www.cia.gov/nic/pubs/other_products/foreign_missile_developments.htm. 
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of  Europe,  Asia,  Canada,  and  Australia.  These  teams  would  be 
headed  by  Richard  Armitage,  Paul  Wolfowitz,  and  Steven  Hadley. 


9  August  2001 


11  September  2001 


18  September  2001 


19-21  October  2001 


13  December  2001 


2  January  2002 


Lt.  Ronald  T.  Kadish,  BMDO  Director,  issued  the  Record  of 
Decision  for  the  beginning  of  site  preparation  at  Fort  Greeley, 
Alaska,  for  the  "Missile  Defense  System  Test  Bed." 

Terrorists  highjacked  four  passenger  jets,  crashing  one  into  each  of 
the  towers  in  the  World  Trade  Center  and  one  into  the  Pentagon. 
The  fourth  plane  crashed  in  Pennsylvania,  when  passengers  alerted 
to  the  highjackers'  intentions  attempted  to  gain  control  of  the 
plane. 

Senators  Carl  Levin  (D-MI)  and  John  Warner  (R-VA)  agreed  to 
"drop  a  controversial  provision  on  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  from  the  fiscal  2001  defense  authorization  bill  so  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  stand  united  behind  the  measure 
in  the  aftermath  of  last  week's  terrorist  attacks.”  This  agreement 
came  after  Levin  (chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  [SASC]  and  Warner,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  held  "lengthy  meetings"  on  the  subject.  The  focus  of 
the  compromise  was  a  Democratically  sponsored  provision  that 
would  require  congressional  approval  of  any  missile  defense  test 
that  violated  the  ABM  Treaty.  Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise, 
the  Democrats  would  be  free  to  introduce  their  ABM  Treaty 
measure  in  a  bill  apart  from  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 

Earlier,  during  SASC  committee  proceeding.  Levin  had  also 
engineered  a  $1.3  billion  cut  to  the  $8.3  billion  missile  defense; 
and  Levin  intended  to  keep  this  cut  in  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the 
floor.  However,  Senator  Warner  gave  notice  that  he  would 
introduce  a  measure  on  the  floor  to  restore  the  cut.  According  to  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times,  a  Warner  amendment  to  restore  the 
cut  funding  would  receive  the  support  of  a  number  of  Democrats. 

A  poll  conducted  during  this  period  by  the  Gallup  Organization 
showed  that  70%  of  the  American  people  favored  spending  the 
money  needed  to  build  a  missile  defense  system.  This  was  up  from 
53%  in  a  14-16  July  poll. 

President  George  W.  Bush  served  notice  to  Russia  that  the  United 
States  was  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty  and  was  giving  the 
required  six-months  notice. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  issued  guidance  on  the 
execution  of  the  U.S.  missile  defense  program.  Included  here  were 
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instructions  that  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  be 
renamed  the  Missile  Defense  Agency. 


9^0 

9  January  2002  Nuclear  Posture  Review  included  unilateral  US  nuclear  cuts. 

24  May  2002  Treaty  of  Moscow  signed,  reducing  US  and  Russian  nuclear 

arsenals  below  2,200  over  the  next  10  years.^"^*’ 


“Findings  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review,”  9  January  2002,  n.p.,  on-line,  Internet,  22  February  2002, 
available  from  http://www.defenselink.mil/news/Jan2002/020109-D-6570C-001.pdf 

Ron  Popeski,  “Putin,  Bush  Sign  Landmark  Nuclear  Arms  Treaty,”  24  May  2002,  on-line,  internet,  26 
May  2002,  available  from  http://reuters.com/news_article.jhtml?type=politicsnews&StoryID=1007238. 
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